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[he next informal general meeting will be held at common to both: their functional qualities, which 
66 Portland Place, on Wednesday, 20 February, at pass with time, and their relation to the life of the time 
6 p.m., and tea will be served at 5.30 p.m. ‘The subject in which they were produced, which is an enduring test. 


o be discussed is How can the usefulness of the RLLB.A. 

improved. ‘The opening speakers will each speak for 
not more than ten minutes, and it is hoped that members 
will express their candid opinions. No reporter will 
present and no notes taken, so that speakers may 
express their opinions as freely and boldly as they wish. 


It is suggested that members should bring the meeting 
o the attention of their assistants, as it is particularly 
hoped that a large number of younger members and 
students will be present. Mr. E. Maxwell Fry will be 
n the chair and the opening speakers will be Mr. 
[hornton White and Mr. Furneaux Jordan. 


rhis number of the JOURNAL appears just before the 
pening of the Library Exhibition which is to be held in 
he Henry Florence Hall and the Reception Room, from 
Monday next, 11 February, until 6 March. Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, past director and chief librarian of the British 
Museum, is to open the exhibition at 3 p.m. The vote 

thanks to Sir Frederic will be proposed by Mr. 
Martin Briggs, chairman of the Literature Standing 
Commitice. The Exhibition will, broadly, be divided 
to two sections of books and drawings; the former 
ill attempt to illustrate the effect of literature on the 
evelopment of architecture from the Renaissance to 
-day. Unfortunately lack of space has compelled us to 
at modern books, but perhaps it will be 
ossible to hold another exhibition later on to illustrate 
ontemporary architectural literature which, though 
ery different, is in no way inferior to that of any 
previous age. Certainly the production of great folios 


‘top short 


s ceased, and photographs have taken the place of 


ine prints, but the qualities of a good book depend on 
ther things than expense of production, size, or hand- 
produced illustrations. It is only too easy in looking 
t books to make the same fault that many people make 
n looking at buildings, and to value them solely for 
heir external appearance. There are two other qualities 


Inigo Jones’s Stone Heng Restored may not, for instance, 
have been good archeology, and as a piece of book 
production it deserves no special attention, but as one 
of the first exercises in romantic archeological research 
it has an important place in the development of the 
ideas which turned eventually to the Romantic move- 
ment and the Gothic revival. Similarly, few architects 
now could be expected to read the works of Vitruvius 
or Palladio as handbooks to guide them in their present 
work; nevertheless no architect should be quite in- 
sensitive to the appeal of books which basically affected 
the whole of European architecture for over three 
centuries. 


The drawings in the exhibition will probably excite 
more interest than the books because every architect 
has opinions about draughtsmanship and the archi- 
tecture the drawings depict. As far as possible this part 
of the exhibition has been kept to drawings of pictorial 
interest, partly because the exhibition is intended to 
appeal not only to the profession but also to the public. 
The R.I.B.A. has, by force of circumstance, been bound 
in the past to keep the light of its library hidden under a 
bushel; the freedom of Portland Place has at last given 
room for the bushel to be lifted, and we hope that one 
result will be that more members will realise how great 
is the value and interest of the collection, and will be 
encouraged to emulate the generosity of previous genera- 
tions whose gifts have been largely responsible for 
raising the library to its pre-eminent place. 


On another page is a short article by Mr. Maurice 
Webb, Chairman of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
calling attention to the work of the Society’s Insurance 
Committee. He gives the remarkable figures that of 
the 15 per cent. of the whole number of architects in 
independent practice in the United Kingdom who are 
insured, no less than 40 per cent. have had claims made 
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against them covered by their policies. He also shows 
that the rate of premium charged is higher than it 
would have to be if more members of the profession made 
a practice of taking out Indemnification policies. 
“Tt is in the real interest of the architectural profession 
that personal indemnity insurance should continue to be 
available to every member of the profession on moderate 
and reasonable terms, and further that there should be a 
prospect of making those terms even mort moderate 
than they are at present. This can only be brought 
about by the co-operation of the profession % 


The A.B.S. is personally concerned to promote the 
habit only anything 
that can prevent poverty and financial distress is clearly 
vith the 
on every 


of wise insurance, not because 


its concern, but also because by arrangement 
underwriters the A.B.S. receives a commission 
through its agency Che 


insurance effected architect 


who decides to insure himself will thus not only protect 
the work 


his own interests, but will be directly assisting 
of the Benevolent Society. 


A Musical Evening has been arranged by the Social 
Committee for 8.30 on Monday, 25 February, when 
Miss Gwendolen Mason, F.R.A.M., will give a Lecture- 


Recital on ‘“The Harp and its Music.’ In her talk Miss 
Mason will explain the development of the harp from a 
technical and musical point of view, giving illustrative 
passages from the music of the various periods dis- 
cussed. 

The programme is as follows: 

Concerto for Harp and Strings by Handel, 1738. 

Quintet in F. Minor by Arnold Bax. 

The Introduction and Allegro from the Septet for Harp, 
String Quartette, Flute and Clarionet by 


Miss Mason will be assisted in her Recital by the 
David Martin String Quartet, and by Mr. Joseph Slater, 
Flute, and Mr. Stephen Walters, Clarionet 

The lecture will begin at 8.30. 
for admission, but programmes will be sold at the door. 
At the conclusion of the recital light refreshments will 
be served in the foyer. Members are invited to bring 


guests. 


Chere will be no charge 


Owing to the limitations of space, only about three- 
quarters of Mr. Theodore Fyfe’s Bursary 
Report could be published in the last number of the 
JournaL. The full report is now in the library, where 
it can be seen, together with Mr. Fyfe’s many pencil 
sketches and photographs, some of which were used to 
illustrate the report in the JourNAL. The omitted 
sections, some of which will be published when and if 
space allows, included exact and technical descriptions 
of many of the monuments and sites visited, and a 
report on the excavations, repairs, works of conservation 
and recording at present proceeding on a number of the 
principal sites. A final section of the full report con- 
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tained suggestions for future study. For thi. Mr Fyfe 
puts Petra first. The whole of the rock-cut © orks there 
need recording except for “El Khazne ” lich wa 


measured by the late F. G. Newton. Mr. |] suggests 
that there is sufficient material to form a very o 
publication of value, architecturally and archi logically 
Other subjects for study are the Hellenisti reatment 
of the orders and of running scroll-work, a: 
other plant forms; the Hellenistic influences j 
architecture; the layout and leading plan 

Hellenistic cities; a study of the Hauran district whic 
has already been studied in part by de Vogiié and 
Butler, and district studies of the Hellenistix spher 
further East. Mr. Fyfe also suggests that in Asia Mino; 
generally, and in Macedonia and Cyrene, there is scopy 
for research of real value. There is much to be dow 
and those who are fortunate enough to have the 
opportunity to do it will be grateful to the first Florenc 
Bursar for making such a comprehensive and suggesti 

report. 


good 


thus and 
Christian 
inents of 


and 


Che portrait below of Mr. F. R. Yerbury. Secreta 
of the Architectural Association, painted by Maurice 
Codner, has been presented to the Architectural Asso- 


ciation by a group of members of the Association. 
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HAVE in my possession a little book entitled 

aes A Cap of Grey Hoirs for a Green Head, or The 

Father's Counsel to His Son, containing whole- 

ome instructions for the management of a man’s whole 

life, by Caleb Trenchfield, Gent. The Fourth 

Edition a Third Part Enlarged. Printed at the 
Black Buil in Cornhill 1688.” 

The fact that it reached a fourth edition shows 
that there was a considerable demand for Caleb 
Trenchfield’s counsel. But I am unable to say to 
what extent this demand was from fathers or from 
‘ons in the generation for which it was written: 
though I suspect that fathers wishing to give good 
advice have always outnumbered sons anxious to 
listen to it. 

In his introduction he says: “*What concerns you 
most is not the Doctrine, but the Use; for ’tis not 
hard to give good counsel, but to take it. Green 
heads are apt to think themselves the wisest; but that 
Were strange, whereas our wisdom for the most part 
& bought by experience, and young men are too 








young to make an ample purchase. You have this 
advantage, then, to have that stock which hath been 
traded for by elder years, and those too exercised 
not in a few concerns: add these unto your own, and 
you may be as wise as if you had already lived some 
more years.” 

Caleb seems to have had no doubt as to the value 
of the advice which he offered, though he admits 
that it is easier to give good advice than to take it. 
Our sceptical age is more conscious of the difficulties 
of communicating experience, and more conscious 
that to be of value it must generally be gained first 
hand. We also realise more clearly that when 
important decisions are to be made the difficulty is 
not to discover the principles which should govern 
the decision, but to decide on the relative force 
that should be attached to the principles which urge 
us in opposite directions. We know that courage 
says “Do” and caution says “Don’t.” But that 
hardly helps us to a decision. Assuming that I could 
give you useful advice on the specific problems 
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which confront you individually, is there any reason 
to suppose that any general advice which I can offer 
is likely to be of use? Fully conscious of the doubt on 
this point, I must now plunge into my exhortations. 

First, some points about your general outlook. 

When King Solomon chose wisdom as the most 
precious gift that he could receive, he already 
possessed enough of wisdom to have discovered the 
difficulty of making sound judgments. Most of us 
try to conceal the difficulty by pretending to our- 
selves that all the arguments are on one side, and 
that any decision other than the one we are disposed 
to make would be out of the question. When you 
come to think of it it is a remarkable thing that in 
most of the big questions which divide men into 
rival groups, and where there must, therefore, be a 
good deal to be said on each side, we do not normally 
find men carefully weighing pros and cons, but more 
often firmly satisfied that their particular group is in 
possession of the precise truth, and that rival views 
are not worth a thought. Sometimes a rival view is 
treated with toleration, sometimes it is persecuted. 
It is rare for it to be treated with respect. This 
partisan attitude is a survival of barbarism, and it is 
one of the main functions of education to break it 
down. 

To produce minds open to ideas should be the first 
aim of education, though this has not been the most 
conspicuously successful achievement of the majority 
of our public schools. ‘To have a mind open to ideas 
is to be ready to consider what there is to be said in 
favour of Fascism, Communism, Christian Science or 
Theosophy in a spirit of unbiassed enquiry, and not to 
form opinions on these subjects simply by reading 
disparaging references to them in the daily news- 
papers. 

To have a mind open to ideas does not mean to be 
without opinions, or to be sitting in a permanent 
state of inaction on the top of the fence. It may well 
mean that, though you know that you may be mis- 
taken, you are 
Hankey—ready to bet your life on a particular faith, 
and to work for that faith to the utmost of your 
powers, whether that faith be religious, political or 
esthetic. But it also means that when you meet 


to borrow a phrase from Donald 


other people who do not share your faith, instead of 


treating them as members of an opposite faction 
whose views are contemptible or wicked, you 
assume that they have seen some aspect of truth, 
however distorted, and trv to find out what it is. 
You may feel that this is taking you rather far from 
my subject, which is supposed to be an address to 
architectural students, not to students of politics or 
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religion. But the attitude of mind wh 4 I am 
advocating is fundamental in the whole t man’s 
outlook on life. It is more easily exp  -ined by 


reference to the subjects which divide nN most 


profoundly, but it is an attitude of mind which js 
equally needed in considering the rival vic vs of the 
different architectural sects. If your blood boils when 
you hear the word ‘‘Modernism” or ‘Tr. ditional. 
ism’? you are not in the right frame o! mind to 
decide what the architecture of the twentiet!i centun 
ought to be. Relax your muscles and let your blood 


cool a little if it is your wish to make sound judgments 
rather than to persecute the heterodox. 

I know very little of psychology, or o! the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon which its sometimes 
called “the herd mind.” But no expert knowledge is 
necessary to see that people in herds behave more 
stupidly, more cruelly and more selfishly than the 
individuals of which it is composed would dream 
of behaving if they were not infected by this herd 
madness. See that your opinions are really your own, 
based on good reason, not on mass_ prejudice 
Witch-hunting, Jew-baiting, blood-feuds and_ war 
passions are among the more evil manifestations of 
herd psychology and the crowds which grow hysteri- 
cal over the arrival of a film star among its more silly 
ones. 

If it is the proper thing to sneer at the work of a 
particular individual or a particular period, your 
contemptuous shrug is not an indication of your 
discrimination and is quite superfluous. The fact 
that it is the proper thing to sneer has almost 
certainly already produced more sneers than are 
deserved; and it is, therefore, probable that the work 
in question has more merit than is generally recog- 
nised. A little time and thought spent on an attempt 
to find out why that individual or that period built 
in that particular way is required before you are 
entitled to criticise. It is perhaps less necessary to 
warn you against the herd’s idols, as extravagant 
hero-worship is not one of the foibles of the present 
day. But the herd is always obsessed with a desire to 
be up-to-date. Therefore be suspicious of what used 
to be described as le dernier cri. It will not be novel 
in ten years’ time. And unless it possesses more 
enduring qualities than novelty it will soon pall. 
Architecture is a more enduring art than dress- 
making. And follies of a kind which may be amusing 
in a fashion parade or on an exhibition stand are 
not suitable for preservation in brick and _ stone. 
You will soon tire of such things yourself, and the 
generation which follows you will be no more merci- 


y 


ful towards your generation’s follies than you are 
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towards :ve follies of the generation which you 
is so much easier to distinguish between 
‘+ of building and another than to dis- 


succeed. 
one Ma 


tinguish ctween what is good and bad that, having 
recognis: | real merit in some building ofa novel type, 
we have. tendency to admire other buildings merely 
because «icy remind us of the one which we genuinely 
apprec! d, without making the effort of real 


discrimtiiation. 

I have warned you to be cautious and discriminat- 
ing in criticising the works of others. I should like to 
add a rd on self-criticism. You have a certain 
talent which you will develop to the best of your 
ability. Use the talent you have, and do not pine 
for the one which you have not. The tenth Com- 
mandment ends with the injunction ‘Thou shalt not 
covet anything that is thy neighbour’s.”’ I believe 
that it is far less often broken by those who covet 
their neighbour’s goods than by those who covet 


their neighbour’s ability. Produce the best work of 
which you are capable; but do not make yourself 


miserable by continually comparing it with the work 
of those whom you recognise to be better architects 
than yourself. Would you be more contented if you 
had their skill? You would still be crying for the 
moon. At what level of achievement could you say 
“My work satisfies me.’ Discontent may be divine 
xo jong as it spurs us on, but it becomes morbid at 
the point where it begins to sap our energy. 

[ have spoken on this point at some length because 


| believe that designing is for many people so full of 
moments of exultation followed by moments of 


despair. And I believe that many of us suffer un- 
necessarily from a too vivid consciousness of our 


own shortcomings, where a simple acceptance of 


our imperfection would lead to a saner and more 
reasonable outlook. Fortunately an excess of diffi- 
lence is not universal among artists; and there are 
till some happily absorbed in their work, without 
iny self-conscious doubts as to its worth-while-ness. 

Not long ago I met a man who has spent a con- 
iderable part of his life in Persia, and has collected 
Persian works of art. He has in his collection a 
number of wall mirrors with richly inlaid frames. 
lhe backs of these mirrors, though entirely concealed 
irom view, are as richly decorated as the visible 
irames. He told me that he had asked a Persian artist 
why they decorated the backs of their mirrors. The 
Persian answered quite simply, ‘‘You see there is so 
very little room on the front.” 

This desire to adorn is a fundamental impulse in 
human nature, though Western civilisation has always 
tended to value simple lines and plain surfaces 
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more highly than have the civilisations of the East. 
You are starting your careers at a time of un- 
precedented restriction in the use of ornament. 
The Puritanism of the present time is a healthy 
reaction against an ornamentation which was 
generally unspontaneous and lifeless. It rests with 
you to resist any swing back before a new tradition 
of ornament has had time for natural growth. Such 
a swing back could only lead to a recrudescence of 
revivalisms, which would destroy all hope for the 
new architecture which is struggling to find ex- 
pression. But the danger is a very real one. Fashion 
has such powerful allies in the modern world; and 
fashion is as restless as it is irresponsible. 

I think it is clear that the modern movement itt 
architecture has sprung from intense convictions, 
and that it has met with such a world-wide response 
because it has everywhere appealed to the sanity 
and to the adventurousness of the younger genera~ 
tion. But I look forward to its future with both hope 
and fear. 

There seems to me to be a grave risk that it may 
fail to disentangle itself from the mannerisms ancl 
tricks of many of its exponents, and that the revolu- 
tion which it is bringing about, and which is neces- 
sarily destructive in its first phase, may sweep away 
not only the pediments and_ entablatures, the 
traceried windows and pinnacles of traditions which 
are outworn, but may also sweep away the refine- 
ment, the sensitiveness and the scholarship which are 
essential to the creation of great architecture. If this 
is to be the outcome the resulting buildings must 
necessarily discredit the whole movement, including 
the fine enthusiasm from which it has sprung. Its 
creative impulse will have been wasted; and it is hard 
to see what can follow but a lifeless reaction. [1 
rests with your generation to see that the study of 
man’s past architectural achievements shall be 
neither neglected nor abused. By abuse I mean a 
study of the forms developed by past generations 
undertaken with the object of imitating them in the 
buildings of to-day. By neglect I mean an unwilling- 
ness to evolve principles from the successes and 
failures of the past, and a fruitless attempt to begin 
civilisation over again. 

If the modern movement is able to use scholarship 
intelligently, and is able to distinguish clearly 
between the logical implications of new methods of 
construction and the idiosyncrasies of those who 
merely attempt novelty, there is a real hope of the 
development of a fine imaginative architecture of the 
twentieth century. 

I have perhaps been rash in attempting to touch on 
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so difficult and controversial a subject as the future 
of architecture. I propose, therefore, to use the 
remaining minutes at my disposal for a more mun- 
dane purpose, namely, a few practical suggestions as 
to your attitude towards those who have not the for- 
tune—or misfortune—to be architects, but are none 
the less indispensable to your professional activities. 

When you speak of a house that you have built 
you will find that the building owner, the con- 
tractor, the general foreman, and the artisans all 
speak as if they had built the house, and perhaps they 
have as good reason as yourself for thinking of it as 
their own production. Indeed, the contractor might 
not unjustifiably say that he could have got on 
without the architect more easily than the architect 


could have got on without him. Co-operation is, of 


course, the very essence of all building operations; 
and the more thoroughly the interdependence of all 
concerned is recognised and acknowledged the more 
efficient and the more happy is that co-operation 
likely to be. 

It is often said that the typical architect of two 
gencrations ago, visiting his job in frock-coat and top 
hat, was so conscious of his own importance that the 
contractor or foreman would no more have thought 
of raising a query 
gesting a way round a difficulty, than a subaltern 
would think of making suggestions to a major- 
general inspecting his platoon. ‘There must be some 
clement of reality in this legendary figure, for I have 
often found builders and foremen, whose help after- 
wards proved invaluable, inclined at first to be chary 
of risking a snub. 

You know what you are aiming at, and, if you can 
make the foreman understand what you want you 
will often find that he knows better than you how to 
achieve it. Obviously, you can never know as much 
about bricklaying as a bricklayer or about plastering 
as a plasterer, and if the tradesman is treated as an 
expert he will give better service than if he is treated 
as a mere machine for carrying out instructions. 
Incidentally, there is a risk that your instructions 
may be bad instructions; and he may know them to 
be bad. Architects’ specifications are necessarily 
very crude documents compared with the com- 
plexities of the processes to which they refer. I dis- 
covered this first from a country plasterer who 
pointed out to me that I had specified that the sand 
was “‘to be clean sharp river or pit sand, free from all 
impurities.”” He added that he would never be able 
to work it if he didn’t add some road sweepings. 
Not having any idea what road sweepings were, nor 
whether their use was an advantage or a disadvan- 


on the specification, or of sug- 
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tage, I determined to find out a little mre aboy 
plastering before my next job. But I mu + confes 
that my efforts to penetrate the mysteries of th, 
plasterer’s craft have never been very successful, Ip 


some recent notes on plastering from th: Building 
Research Station I noticed the following seiitence: 
“The precise proportion of sand depencs on ji 
quality: more of a slightly loamy sand cai be 
than of a harsh sand.” This seems to c 
country plasterer’s objection to the use of the clean 
sand which I had specified. I noticed also in the 
same pamphlet that the Building Research Station 
is itself unwilling to attempt a precise specifica. 
tion for the gauging of lime plaster. They say: “Th 
actual proportion of the gauging plaster added musi 
usually be left to the judgment of the foremar 
plasterer.” 

A correspondent in a recent issue of the Archi- 
tectural Association Journal wrote: “I would even ¢ 
so far as to say that we architects have with ow 
specifications destroyed a great part of the initiatiy 
and natural inventive savoir faire of our English work- 
people. Their voice has been put away under a pro- 
fessional superiority that in very many instances 
knew not so much about building as the workmen it 
was making use of. This has perhaps been inevitable, 
and the fault, if it is one, is not attributable to indi- 
viduals so much as to the kind of education offered t 
architects. Professor Lethaby once said that he hoped 
the time was not far distant when builders would 
refuse to undertake work under an architect who had 
not been through the shops—a saying that ought to 
shock many of us into thought, for it is a deep saying, 
born not merely of his love of the Arts of Building 
but of a deep regard for workmen, and an ardent 
wish to see their peculiar powers brought into fulle: 
service by natural co-operation between them and 
us.” Mr. Powell, the writer of this letter, then advo- 
cates the apprenticeship of architectural students to 
country builders. He does not say whether this 
apprenticeship should be additional to a five-yea1 
course in an architectural school or a substitute for 
the school course, but he is certainly right in wanting 
architects to learn all that they possibly can from the 
craftsmen whose work they direct. 

The men who carry out your work are your 
colleagues. But there is another colleague who 1 
almost more indispensable. He is generally spoken 
of by the rather unsatisfactory title of Client. 

When you accept a commission to design a build- 
ing you will rightly regard it as an opportunity to 
express yourself architecturally. But do not torget 
that this must come second. The first consideration 
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at your client is paying you a fee to pro- 
ith what he wants, and that he is entrust- 
ing to \ the responsibility of spending a large 
amount his money. He trusts you to provide 
him wit!) a sound water-tight building to meet his 


| 


must be 
vide hin 


needs. ‘| at is not by any means an easy thing to 
do. Anca, generally speaking, it can only be safely 


done by adopting well-tried materials and methods 
of construction. If you wish to experiment with 
new and more or less untried materials remember 
that it is with his money that you are experimenting, 
and that he must be a party to the experiment. 

You may be able to convince him that the experi- 
ment is worth while. He may, indeed, be more 
eager than you are to use some material or device 
which has been recommended to him by an undis- 
criminating friend. But, whatever the circumstances, 
remember that you are his technical adviser, and 
that it is vour responsibility to make clear to him 
exactly what risks he is running, and what in your 
opinion are the prospects of success. You will be 
wise to record these cautionary remarks promptly 


in a letter, as it is more than can be expected of 


human nature that he should be perfectly just and 
reasonable if the first written evidence of your 
doubts arrives when his roof is leaking or his floor 
crumbling. 

When dealing with a client who has definite 
ideas about design—ideas possibly with which you 
may violently disagree—a little of the wisdom of the 
serpent is essential. Nothing will harden him in 
his views more effectively than opposition. Give 
him time to forget what he has said before you 
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express your own views on the point. I often recall 
the description which an architect gave me nearly 
thirty years ago of his difficulties with the owner of 
a Tudor house which was to be_ reconditioned. 
The house had stone mullioned windows and beauti- 
ful old lead glazing which the owner wanted to 
replace with plate glass. When the architect was 
told of this he made no comment. But three or four 
weeks later, when discussing the house, he remarked 
on the beauty of the leaded lights, saying that they 
were some of the best that he had seen, and then 
immediately changed the subject of conversation. 
Another month passed, and then one day the owner 
told him that the greatest care must be taken in the 
preservation of the leaded lights, which were re- 
garded as one of the chief beauties of the house. 

If your client believes that your ideas are his 
own you have gained your end. You will be wise, 
then, to allow him to retain the satisfaction of 
believing himself to be their author. 

I will end with a last piece of advice from Caleb 
Trenchfield: ‘It hath been observed that they 
seldom prove well who set up young; that age, 
being for the most part precipitate and forwarder 
to do than to consider, is also apt to pre-occupy the 
success of things by a too promising hope. It is 
therefore taken notice of that young men do then 
prosper best when they have either served as 
Journey-men unto some wary Stagers, or have the 
happiness to be taken in as Partners unto such. 
Whereby, as Bears to the grown Cub, they are 
taught to catch the Prey with the greatest clever- 
ness and certainty, and with the least hazard.”’ 


Vote of Thanks 


Mr. W. H. ANSELL, M.C. (Vice-President): It is a very 
great pleasure to me to move a vote of thanks to my old friend 
ind colleague Mr. Moberly. It is not every wise man who is a 
cholar; it is not every scholar who is a wise man; but Mr. 
Moberly has the inestimable advantage of being both wise man 
ind scholar, and to-night I think you will agree with me that 
isaddress has been far more than an address to the young or to 
the old; it has been in its way a very philosophy of life, and it 
as given every one of us a great deal to think over. So much 
‘that the case that I, who am, by the way, merely in the 
sition of a substitute, feel strongly that anything I may say 

ill be unnecessary; that I had better leave you to think over 

hat Mr. Moberly has said rather than add to it any thoughts 
!my own. I hasten to add that this does not apply in the least 
)the gentleman who is to second the vote of thanks! 

[ have worked with Mr. Moberly on the Board of Architec- 
ral Education for many years, and in those years I realised 
hat if I wanted wisdom on any point, sane thought, a real 
ommon sense in dealing with any difficulties which happened 
crop up, Mr. Moberly was the one to whom I could refer 
ith the assurance that his help and his advice would be un- 











doubtedly right. Many people, I feel, hardly know sufficient 
of his activities. He has done a great deal for the cause of archi- 
tectural education for many years, both at the Architectural 
Association and here on the Board of Architectural Education 
of the R.I.B.A., and I should like to give Mr. Moberly the 
tribute which I feel he richly deserves, and assure him that his 
efforts and his work in the cause ofarchitectural education have 
been invaluable to that cause. 

I beg now, Mr. President, to move that a very cordial vote of 
thanks be accorded to Mr. Moberly for the address which he 
has given us. 


Mr. CECIL EATON, C.B., M.A.: I have the very pleasant 
duty of seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Moberly which 
has been proposed in such felicitous terms by Mr. Ansell. 
I have only one complaint against the proposer, and that is 
that he seems to have left more to the seconder on this occasion 
than is perhaps usually the case. I think I have only one 
qualification for seconding this vote of thanks, and that is 
that, if I may use a phrase which is more commonly applied 
to the clergy, I sit under Mr. Moberly on the Board of Archa- 
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tectural Education of the R.I.B.A. He is. 
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as you know, the 
very distinguished chairman of that Board, and I am an 
ordinary member—a very ordinary member. 

When I first came on that Board I was completely ignorant 
on the subject of architectural education. Since I have 
been a member of the Board, a now of four or five 
years, I have acquired some rudimentary information about 


matter 


architectural education, and I have been struck particularly 
by three things. In the first place, I have been struck by the 
excellence of the general scheme of training and education 
which has been worked out by the Royal Institute in associa- 
tion with university and other schools of architecture, and 
for which I think in this their centenary vear the Institute 
ought to receive all the credit that is due to them. In the 


second place, I have been struck by the extraordinary con- 


scientiousness and care and attention to detail with which that 


scheme is applied and carried out and tended and fostered. 
No one who has served on the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion could fail to be so struck. But—and now I come to the 
third point, and the one I wish chiefly to stress they have not 
been content with working out a good scheme and then 
operating that scheme in the best way that they could; they 
have gone further and tried, it seems to me, as far as was 
humanly possible, to get into closer and more intimate touch 
with architectural students directly, and to advise them 


personally as to their future careers. That is a very remarkable 
point, [ think, in the working of this business of architectural 
education, and I am not sure whether architectural students 
always appreciate fully what is being done for in that 
way, as compared with what is being done for people who are 
going into other professions. 

A fortnight ago I had the privilege of listening to M1 
Edward Maufe criticising in the most s\ mpathetic 


l 


structive way the works which had been submitted by 


the mH 


and con- 
candi- 
dates for the various scholarships and prizes. To-night we have 
had another example of the same sympathetic and _ helpful 
way of advising future architects, and the fact that the advice 
was of such a kind that it was sometimes applicable also to 
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clients as well as to intending architects does not cem to p 
in any way to detract from the value of that : dvice, 


rather to add to it. I have now heard two or tl of thes 


addresses to students, and they have allof them hac. the char 
and added interest of being, whilst doubtless of exticme yse ; 
the students who have listened to them, also of i:terest a; 

delight to other members of the audience who ar« not arch). 
tects. In that respect, the address to which we have listey, 

to-night from Mr. Moberly went, I think, if possil even be- 
yond its predecessors. I remember, however, that a speecl 
which Mr. Moberly himself made a fortnight ago wlicn movi 

a vote of thanks he said that one gets on to dangerous ground 
when one begins to compare an address with those of pre- 
decessors, some of whom may be present in the room. Befo; 
I commit further indiscretions, therefore, I will « ‘my fe 

remarks by seconding formally the vote of thanks to M 

Mobe rly. 

[he vote of thanks was carried unanimously, wit! acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. A. H. MOBERLY: It is extremely kind of you to hay 
taken the vote of thanks in this way. I want to refer first to t 
seconder of the vote of thanks. We in the Royal Institut 
British Architects know that “the Board”? means the Board ; 


Architectural Education, but we do occasiona!ly remember tha 
there is a board outside called the Board of Education, j 
Whitehall, and when we do remember it we also rememl 
that that Board of Education in Whitehall not only takes ay 
interest in architectural education, but that in sending M 
Eaton to be a member of the Board of Architectural Educatior 
it has again and again given us quite invaluable advice. 

I think I told you earlier this evening that you should never 
covet your neighbour’s abilities, but I make one exception 
that—I have always coveted and shall always covet Mr. Ansell’ 
ability to get up on a platform at any time and speak on am 
subject with perfect ease and without, apparently, having 
bother himself in the least. I thank Mr. Ansell very much fo 
what he said, and I shall continue that particular piece | 


covetousness. 





PoPoLo, ROME 


. Giraud [4.], winner of the Hunt Bursary 
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One of the drawings submitted by K. F. Giraud [.4.], winner of the Hunt Bursary 


Review of Work Submitted for the Prizes and Studentships 


BY EDWARD MAUFE, M.A.(OXON), F.R.I.B.A. 


Reap BeFrorRE THE Roya InstrrurE oF British ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY, 14 JANUARY 1935 


Mr. JoHN Beco, F.R.I.B.A., Vick-PREsIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, This is the must give a few points of general advice to students with 
vcond time running that I have occupied this pulpit, regard to competing for these prizes. 
but I hastily add that I am not to appear in this position First, read your programmes carefully, grasp the 
iain this year. I do this in case you should fear that I essentials and start right; and having started, don’t delude 
im attempting to qualify for the post of your Vicar. yourself that the fault you know is there, really is not 
This time I am here as critic of the R.I.B.A. prizes there; realise that the Jury will spot it. Most competitions 
and studentships. The only justification for a critic is are won or lost on the first few hours’ thought. 
to help; therefore, I will endeavour to be constructive, Secondly, in order to think along the right lines, you 
jul you will realise that, as there are few prizes as com- yourselves must, from the start, live in your competition 
red to competitors, the critic must in the case of the buildings—you must become their inhabitants—not 
sers necessarily emphasise the faults in order to show only the principal inhabitant; you must take on, in 
them why they are not winners. turn, the réles of all the various personalities concerned, 
Now, though with some outstanding exceptions this is and in imagination, follow all the ways of their lives. 
yno means a vintage year, yet I feel I shall do less good Thirdly, go for the direct, straightforward solution 
 strafling than by sympathising. I think intentions rather than the complicated one. A Jury is more readily 
ie always good and that the only sin is ignorance. In taken by a sigh—if it is a good one—than they are over- 
going round with any Jury it is always depressing to see come by blasting. The result of the Tite this year is but 
iow many schemes are thrown out in the first round for one instance of this. 
lundamental mistakes which surely should have been Fourthly, whenever you can, try out your ideas on 
alised by the competitors at the first onset. Therefore, other people; take no notice, if you like, of what they say, 


‘ven at the risk of appearing to be pedagogic, I think I but notice most carefully your own reactions to what you 
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yourself are saying. By these means you will avoid your 
own near-sightedness on your problems: it will bring you 
up against the facts. 

Fifthly, there is the time-honoured advice with regard 
to your drawings themselves, which for some reason 
never sinks in; that is, make your drawings as easily 
legible as possible—don’t irritate the members of the 
Jury by making them look in vain for north points, 
scales, section lines and descriptions of the various parts 
of your building. 

Lastly, even if you have not won, don’t regard the 
time spent as being wasted; you will probably learn 
your job-of-work more rapidly by competitions than by 


any other means, and enthusiasm is undoubtedly of 


permanent value. 

I will now take the prizes and studentships in detail in 
the order set out in the Aalendar. 
Tue Tire Priz 

The Tite Prize is for the study of Italian architecture 
and is intended for students who have not yet passed 
their final examination of the R.I.B.A 

You have heard that the subject this year was a 
private open-air swimming bath, and the programme 
set out that ‘‘a wealthy landowner has decided to build a 
swimming bath in the grounds of his large residence on 
the southern side of the Alps.” It went on to detail the 
site and emphasised that ‘“‘the owner desires that the 
decorative value of the beauty, force and power of water 
should not be forgotten.” 

The essential requirements were: 

a) An open-air swimming bath. 

(6) A pavilion or loggia with retiring rooms and 12 
dressing boxes for both sexes. 

c) A tower as a look-out to the magnificent views to 
the south. 


** Sunbeam” has won in spite of his drawings—they are 
good drawings as far as they go, but they do not go far 
enough, and the Jury wish me to state that they are not 
to be taken as a precedent. Here we see one mort 
instance of a simple, straightforward scheme carrying off 
the prize. But it is not merely simple and straightfor- 
ward; it is elegant and sensitive. 

The water source is well developed and the lay-out is 
good. It is Italian architecture, but it is not recipe 
Italian architecture—it is Italian architecture with 
imagination and with a good sense of scale 

Pleasure has been taken in the garden architecture, 
too, and this tower would look magnificent in these hills. 
“Sunbeam” has not merely hung on to it all he knows. 

I do not myself like ‘‘Sunbeam’s” strict segregation of 
the sexes. I cannot at all see why so many competitors 
have made the dressing boxes as much like prison cells 
as they can. Surely in these days of elegant and scanty 
bathing costumes a central meeting place might be 
allowed. There seems to be a tendency not to see the 
difference between a private swimming bath and a 
public one. There is a fundamental difference in that. 
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in the first case, presumably one is among fri 
in the second, one is not. 

‘‘Lutchings” gets an Hon. Mention with a » ry attrac. 
tive and pleasant lay-out—nicely open to th 
with my much desired central loggia. Th: 


, Whereas 


outh and 
nd of his 


approach avenue vista is poor and his sense of scale js 
sometimes curious. His bathers, too, are of a | ype which 
I have not personally met. His tower is well laced, 
“hekirawa’ also gets an Hon. Mention wit): a clean, 
straightforward scheme, though his buildings are a littl 
humdrum, with rather a weak silhouette. ‘he details. 


too, particularly of his tower, seem to show 
less experience of night-time in Italy than 
over here. Nor have I ever seen a tower balanced by 
torrent. The dressing boxes are well arranged, though 
*‘Rhekirawa’’ lacks the element of surprise so desirable ina 
garden and so evident in the two previous schemes, 


it he has 
\\ ednesday 


**Rastus”’ has sent in an attractive scheme and certainly 
deserves our sympathy. His water source is beautifully 
developed. His chief defect is his tower, which is poo 
in scale and does not adequately express itsel! on plan 
One of the essential qualities of a campanile is that it is 
seen rising right out of the ground. 

“Dur,” 1 am afraid, will be particularly disappointed, 
but he has been too clever. In examinations and in 
prizes one so often sees men fail by starting on a scheme 
which is too complicated, and this is but another example 
His building can never attain the calm untroubled shape 
of great architecture. 

*‘Nonne’’ has taste and imagination, but his scheme is 
rather slight. His water source is not adequately shown 
and the lateral access opposite the tower might have 
been inflected a little. His side hedges obscure his wings 
too much, but I like ‘‘Vonne.”’ 

*\Vfac’ submits an extremely pleasant lay-out: 
altogether a very nice quiet scheme, though perhaps not 
going quite far enough. His tower would have too much 
hatter when seen from any angle. 

**Ghandi’s’’> scheme has merit, but his tower cuts his 
building in half. His planning is poor, but was better in 
the esquisse than in the finished design. 

*WWhatho” sends a pleasant scheme, though his tower 
on the south is not well placed. ‘‘Whatho’s” esquisse. 
too, was against him, having little definition. 

“Gaga” sends a good detail, but his drawings lack 
he seems frightened of himself. 

** \figesu’’ submits a reasonable scheme, but seems 
too prone to panel his surfaces up into almost equal 
parts. His tower especially suffers from this, and its 
position gives it the appearance of an afterthought. 

“Didy’s” design has charm, but his strong wings join 
on very weakly to his delicate central loggia. His towe! 
and wings shut out the magnificent view to the south 
He, too, is afraid of his water source. . 

I am sorry to group ‘‘Bétchan, “‘Uome’’ and ** Foe) 
together, but they all come down for the same reasons; 
that is, for a certain dullness or monotony in their lay- 
out or architecture or both. 
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“Sunsel is in a Class apart. His drawings are compe- 

rent: but ais is Italian archeology, not Italian archi- 

tecture. | his is textbook stuff. 

fue VicroRY SCHOLARSHIP—A SILVER MEDAL AND THE 


SuM oF £150 
Now, though when going round with the Jury, I hap- 
icar Many strange epithets with regard to these 
particula designs, you will know that it is the duty of the 
critic to translate the views of the Jury into temperate and 
kindly language. I will, therefore, not say more than 
that this is not a good year for the Victory. 

You have heard that the subject was “A Boarding 
School for Girls.”’ The site chosen is undulating park land 
with a gentle slope in a southerly direction. The road 
approach is from the north. That slope in the ground to 
the south was of definite importance—many designs lost 
marks, at an early stage, because it had not been taken 


pened to 


into account, 

Another prevailing and fundamental fault was that 
several of the competitors completely reversed the aspect 
of their houses without in any way changing their plans. 

“End” has won, but I agree with the Jury in not 
being enthusiastic about his victory. This, however, is 
one of the few schemes that is a unity—so many of the 
competitors did not realise the necessity of making the 
school and the school houses recognisable neighbours. 
Moreover, “End” has avoided what quite a number of 
competitors call “Light Courts,” though I would call 
them in most cases “Dark Courts.” ** End's” lay-out is 
yvood, the slope in ground has been properly tackled. His 
school and his school houses are nicely shaped and well 
planned. His elevations are, however, disappointing, 
suggesting a military academy rather than a girls’ school. 

“Geod gets an Hon. Mention and is a very close 
runner-up. He has an excellent lay-out and his buildings 
ave charm, particularly the school houses, though he 
comes down rather badly on his tower. The detail 
the courtyards are too small and 
important rooms give on to them. Single-storied class- 
roomsscem unnecessary ina boarding school—they involve 
long corridors and make unnecessary difficulties in obtain- 
ing a balance between the individual building masses. 

The Jury show their catholicity of taste by also giving 
an Hon. Mention to “Arid.” His site plan is impressive 
he really has studied aspect, but one feels that his adven- 
tures into modern theories have not yet gone far enough: 
many details do not quite work. His escapes are poor 
ind his entrance in an internal angle is very awkward. 
However, the Jury were very certain that this intelligent 
and brave attempt should not go unrewarded. 

“Simplon,” “Botticelli”? and ‘Jingle’? were all left in 
until a late period in the judging. 

“Sumplon” sends good elevations and he is an experi- 
enced draughtsman. He has been careful not to reverse 
his houses, but his colonnade running down a slope would 
be a real difliculty. This is more a day school than a 
boarding school plan. . 

“Botticelli” badly lacks unity in his architecture. What 


planning is not too good 
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rival neighbours these are! His school is very pleasant 
Dudok, his head mistress’s house is Regency, and his 
school houses are no style at all. It is thought that four- 
storied houses are unnecessary. 

**Fingle’’ has not considered his slope and he has 
reversed his house units. He has six staircases in each of 
these school houses and his dormitory planning is not 
good. He has packed his chapel with columns. His 
elevations are pleasant. 

“Pal” has considerable merit, particularly in his 
building masses, but he has been to such pains to put 
detail into his drawings that he has defeated his object. 
His dormitories are not well planned—there really was 
no necessity to have courts in these houses. 

**Serlio’’ submits good elevations, but his main entrance 
between his blocks of houses is unsatisfactory and he has 
excessive lengths of corridors. 

“Pooh” sends in a poor lay-out; the houses look into 
each other, and there are miles of corridors—even double 
rows of them. *‘Pooh”’ is what I heard the Jury say when 
they saw this design. 

**Feu’> shows a most wasteful school-house plan, and 
he attempts to balance his five houses with five groups of 
trees. | am atraid that “Feu” is, as yet, a drawing-board 
man and can never have even thought of himself as a 
nice girl at this boarding school. 

** Varch’’ is out on his lay-out; his school houses are all 
at different angles, but his elevations are good and well 
presented. 

‘Buzz has got into difficulties by planning across the 
slope, and his presentation is not a success. 

“Sphinx”? has a dual personality. His school and his 
school houses seem to be by two different men. Also 
his houses, though all of one type, yet all have different 
aspects. 

“Compo” sends a good lay-out, but his school is too 
much of the council school type. He has small awkward 
recessings in his plans and the bays in his common room 
are illogical and consequently ugly. 

**Pop’’ shows the common error of a curve going round 
a slope. In his school-house plans he has most wasteful, 
ill-shaped landings, combined with narrow corridors. 
His drawings are well presented. 

‘*Fizzlefink’’ has given us surely the strangest assemb- 
lage of shapes ever seen on any block plan. The same 
“Enemy No. 1” shape is plotted in all directions. In his 
school he has the ‘‘dark courts”? to which | have referred 

his art rooms face south and many of his classrooms 
north. ‘*Fizzlefink,” 1 believe, comes from Australia, but 
he was told that this school was for England. 

** Minnie’’ has a well-planned main block, but her school 
houses look into each other. She has a nice Swedish sense 
of scale, but there are not sufficient elevations to explain 
the scheme. 

‘*Plinth” shows houses raking down the slope, and these 
are reversed without any change of plan. 

‘‘Dranaoj”’ has changed his aspect somewhat from the 
programme and shows five long houses down his slope. 
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The plan of his schoolis good, but his house dining-rooms 
give on to small courts. 

**\fae’’? shows her houses staggered and reversed, 
though their elevations are well thought out. The 
school is not so good, and the courts here are too small. 

**Quaassi”’ 
far away from his school and look into one another. 

** Windermere’? submits a poor lay-out with a congested 
main block—his internal courts around the _ kitchen 
would be unpleasant. 

**Glen’’ shows dark corridors and his immature fenestra- 
tion caused both the Jury and me to lament. 


is down on his elevations and his houses are 


THE PuGiIn STUDENTsHIP—A SILVER MEDAL AND THE 
SUM OF £75 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship was founded for the 
promotion of the study of Mediaeval Architecture of 
Great Britain and Ireland and is awarded to any member 
of the profession (of any nation) who submits the best 
selection of drawings and testimonials. Special value is 
attached to perspective sketches done on the spot of an 
explanatory rather than a nature and to 
measured drawings. 

Three sets of drawings were submitted—all,in their own 
way, of great merit—but the sets submitted by Mr. F. R. 
Stevenson and Mr. H. Gibberd are quite outstanding, 
and it is only after the most prolonged deliberation that 
the Jury has given the award to Mr. Stevenson. Our 
especié al sympathy must therefore be with Mr. Gibberd 


pictorial 


as in any normal year he would undoubtedly have won 
the Pugin. 

The four strainers submitted by Mr. Stevenson are full 
of beautiful and very sensitive drawing. The Jury con- 
sider that this work admirably complies with the Pugin 
conditions, and were especially pleased with the analytical 
drawings of some of the buildings represented 


Mr. H. Gibberd gets an Hon. Mention and a sum of 


£25 for a magnificent set of drawings and is, as I have 
said, a very strong runner-up. But the Jury came to the 
conclusion that the drawings were perhaps over-drama- 
tised and, owing to this, some of the finer modelling of 
the buildings represented is lost. What I especially like 
is Mr. Gibberd’s choice of subjects; in each case the 


buildings are not only of great importance but have great 
architectural merit. 

Mr. Finch sends a meticulously cat 
of Old St. Paul’s, but this hardly 
true scope of the Pugin. It is more in the 
research work. You will remember that tl 
state that special value is attached to perspectis 
done on the spot and to measured drawings 


of Old St. 
preserved in some national collection. 


eful set of drawings 
comes within the 
nature of 
1e conditions 

sketches 
fis wee 


Paul’s is obviously of value and should be 


Tue R.I.B.A. StrveER MEDAL FoR AN EssAY AND A SUM 
oF £5¢ 
Ten essays have been receive d, and the Jury wish me 
to express their satisfaction with the ex« eptionally high 
standard attained. 
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The conditions clearly set out that “compe itors will 
be expected to make some contribution to ar: iitectural 


thought or scholarship,” and they go on to say that “the 
Council reserves the right of withholding the prize j 
the essay placed first be not of high literary nicrit.” J, 
other words, the aim is to produce anessay, noi a thesis 
or a catalogue, and it is sought to discourage tomes of 
undigested technical or historical facts. Each year there 
seem to be some competitors who do not realise this, 
Tekel” has been duly weighed in the balance, and. 
in this case, has not been found wanting, for he js 
awarded the prize for his scholarly essay on ‘‘Normal 
Survivals in London.”? The Jury consider that “ Teke]” 
valuable personal research, wide 
reading and understanding, though they do not consider 
that he has proved the parallel, which he endeavours to 
draw in his epilogue, between Norman and 
work. ‘This essay should be published. 
‘“Otarama’”’ is awarded an Hon. Mention for his 
“Study of the Early Buildings in the Canterbury Settle. 
ment of New Zealand.” It is greatly to “Otarama’s” 
credit that he has made a useful contribution to the 
history of Colonial architecture from what might seem 
to be a not too promising subject. His essay shows 
research and is well written. It is interesting, too, as 
being the work of a New Zealander who has not had the 
same advantage as the English students in the study of 
old buildings. . 


shows, in this essay, 


In det n 


Sagittarius’ also gets an Hon. Mention, his subject 
being “The Life and Work of John Dobson, of New- 
castle-on-T'yne.”” The Jury consider that this essay is a 
serious and useful work, well illustrated and arranged, and 
that it isa sober and scholarly tribute to neglected talent. 

The essay submitted by ‘“‘Sauntering’ on ‘The De- 
velopment of Octogonal Buttresses,”? is an exhaustive 
treatise embodying results of what must have been a 
labour of love. It is a complete piece of research ably 
carried out. 

‘Beta’? has done good research work 
“School Planning and Equipment,” and _ this, if 
publishe -d, should be of value to architects. 

‘Edda’ submits a pleasant, well-illustrated essay on 
“Old English Market Halls,” though the Jury considers 
that the analysis of the subject is a little confused, and 
that the English is not impeccable. 

“ola” has written a carefully considered and tem- 
perate essay entitled “An Attempt at an Analysis of the 
Art of Architecture.” 

“Quo Vadis” submits an essay under the title ot 
“Whither.”? He is a little indeterminate in his views, 
but contributes something to contemporary artistic 
thought, though his writing is careless and somewhat 
naive. 

‘Neb’ sends in a “Brief Survey of Modern Architec- 
ture in Holland,” with good photogri iphs, princ ipally of 
the work Dudok, but this brief survey is not well 
written. 

**Chisel”’ writes on 


his essay On 


‘Egyptian Architectural Sculpture.” 
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observat 
distinct] 


‘onsiders that this essay shows certain 
but has not sufficient depth. The style is 


reless. 


[HE O Jones STUDENTsHIP—A CERTIFICATE AND 
THE SuM OF £100 

The Quen Jones Studentship was founded for ‘The 

Study of “:rchitecture, more particularly in respect to 


ind coloured decoration as those subjects 
were treated by the said Owen Jones in his Grammar 

Ornament.” The competition is conducted in two 
Jury making a selection for the final competi- 
tion after examining portfolios of study. This year there 
were six cutries for the preliminary, of whom three were 
chosen for the final competition. Unfortunately, none 
of these three is considered to come up to the required 
standard, and the Jury very regretfully have felt that this 
award must be withheld. 

It is perhaps a little difficult for the critic to under- 
stand why there should be only six candidates for this 
very important prize, when there were, for instance, 
245 candidates for the Tite. Obviously the reason is not 
amercenary one, for the Owen Jones is of just double the 
value of the Tite. The reason, I think, is because the 
Owen Jones has in the past had the stigma of being 
something in the nature of period work; but I can assure 
vou that the Jury do not now regard it in this light. 

The subject this year was the decoration of the Ex- 
hibition Hall of the new R.1I.B.A. premises, Mr. Grey 
Wornum himself being a member of the Jury. 

Of the three designs submitted, the Jury considered the 
lesign submitted by ‘“‘Hermes’’ had certain merit in 
mnament and colour sense, but that the draughtsman- 
ship was certainly not up to Owen Jones’s standard. 

On the other hand, they consider that the draughts- 
manship of “Scamp”? was better, but that his colour sense 
yas not up to standard, nor was his sense of scale. 

“Mercury” is not successful either in colour or decora- 
ion, 


ornamen 


stages, th 


THE GrissELL Gob MEDAL AND THE SUM OF £50 
Six designs have been submitted for this prize, which 
‘for the encouragement of the study of construction. 
the subject this year is “‘A Furniture Factory and Show 
Room.” ‘The conditions emphasised that the furniture 
hould be able to be produced at a reasonable price, 
nd that due regard was to be paid to the sequence of 
perations, 

“kent” wins, though he is not the emphatic winner 
w which the critic always hopes. This is a good, 
vnsible, economical scheme; the sequence of operations 
‘thought out—the showroom is well placed. The 
reman’s office is in the right position, but should have 
een glazed to a lower level. I feel that the factory sign 
‘ould be to a great extent hidden by the projecting 
ortion of the building in front. The Jury were not 


ally pleased with “‘Aent’s”’ calculations, particularly as 
0 wind pressure was allowed on his roof trusses. 
hent’s’” architecture is non-committal. 
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“Me” is the runner-up to “‘Aent.”” His sequence of 
operations is good. His showroom is especially well 
placed, but he has an unnecessary complication in glaz- 
ing the roof of the main workshop and his loading dock 
is not efficient. ‘‘.\/e’’ holds somewhat primitive views on 
heating chambers and boiler flues. His calculations are 
well done—he has taken advantage of the recent regu- 
lations as regards wind pressures. 

““Rare’’ deserves our sympathy, for he is broke by 
being extravagant. His design is unnecessarily monu- 
mental for its purpose. The large amount of additional 
storage appears to be put in merely to get symmetry. 
The Jury felt that ‘Rare’? had submitted a scheme that 
would not permit of his client producing furniture at a 
reasonable price as set out in the conditions. His cal- 
culations are thorough and detailed. 

“Chestnut” has good general planning, but his show- 
room is poorly placed. His service road is rather 
restricted and his studio is badly lighted—it suffers from 
‘“‘architecture.”’ ‘“‘Chestnul”’ shows an extravagant method 
of roof construction, but his steel calculations are dis- 
tinctly good. 

**Rigidus’ also shows an extravagant form of construc 
tion for the small spans used. The standard of design 
is rather poor, though his reinforced concrete calcula- 
tions are very full and conscientious. 

**[Vinton’s”’ planning is not good enough—his showroom 
is badly placed and overlooks his main loading dock. 
He has been forced to excessive height owing to the use of 
lattice girders. His calculations are good, but his archi- 
tecture is uninspiring. 


THE ALFRED BossOM ‘TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP-—-A 
GoLp MEDAL AND A SUM OF £250 


The Alfred Bossom Studentship is awarded for the 
encouragement of the study of commercial architecture 
in America. A silver medal can be given to a competitor 
placed second in the competition. The programme this 
year set out that ““A company, which for some years past 
has been developing sites in various areas as large garages, 
is anxious to examine, with a view to ascertaining its 
possibilities, a site they contemplate acquiring. The site 
is strategically at the junction of three distinct zones : 

1) The main theatre and cinema area. (2) The prin- 
cipal business area. (3) A fashionable residential area.”’ 
A large site, but enclosed on three sides by existing 
buildings, was given. 

Only four designs were submitted, and after much 
consideration the Jury have awarded the prize to “‘Era.”’ 
Theoretically, this design is excellent, but some of the 
details seem to have been almost too much for ‘‘Fra,”’ 
and I am asked to strale him, particularly for the in- 
adequacy of his report. Apart from these defects this is 
decidedly the best scheme submitted. The showroom, 
service station, chauffeur’s quarters, etc., are especially 
well planned and the garage itself shows none of the 
awkward turns and dead ends exhibited in the other 
designs. ‘‘Era’s”’ elevation is pleasant. 
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The Jury consider that the competition, this year, has 
not produced a design worthy of the Silver Medal. 

The design submitted by ‘‘Auto’’ has some very good 
points, but the cars here are much more difficult to 
handle and the approach is not well considered. 
‘*Auto’s’’ report shows understanding, though he omits in 
his estimate to allow for wages. The possibility he 
envisages of future extension would appeal to his 
financier client. 

‘*Rafn’s”’ scheme is pinched with too much obstruction 
from supports. The ramp turns are too sharp and he 
has many dead ends. The lifts are difficult and the lock- 
ups are only reached through the ground floor garage. 
**Rafn’’ has been to unnecessary trouble to model his 
elevation too much, which results in difficult structural 
problems, but his report is probably the best submitted. 

**Dramen’’ shows an excessive number of ramps, making 
checking difficult. His petrol sales section is confused with 
the main entrance to the garage. The office accommoda- 
tion is restricted and has poor contact with the rest of 


the building. The chauffeur’s section is also cut off 


from the garages. ‘**Dramen’s” report is rather vague 
i 


no details seem to appear of salaries and w 
allowance being made. 


gees, JUST an 


GODWIN AND WIMPERIS BURSARY A SILVER MEDAL AND 


£200 
This Bursary was founded for the promotion of the 

study of works of modern architecture abroad. 
Testimonials and drawings were received from fou 


candidates. ‘The Jury have awarded the Bursary to Mr. 
Wesley Dougill, the Editor of The Town Planning Review: 
R.1.B.A. Medallist in 1922. 


Mr. Dougill’s subject for study is ““The Recent 
Developments at the Seaside Resorts of North-West 
Europe and of Italy,” this study being complimentary 


to a survey he has recently made ol considerable 
portion of the English coast. It is obvious that this work 
is of extreme national importance and urgency, and | 
feel sure that you will be anxious that I should, on you 


behalf, wish him every success in his task 


THe Henry SAXON SNELL PRIZE—A Sum oF £100 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize is offered for the study 
of the improved design and construction of hospitals. 
Two candidates submitted work, and the Jury have 
awarded the prize to Mr. Reginald Edmonds for an 
excellent portfolio and a good thesis. 

The Jury were also pleased with the work submitted 
by Mr. H. G. Porter, and hope that he will be en- 
couraged to submit drawings another year, concentrating 
rather on personal studies as opposed to work done in 
the office in which he is. 


THe Hunt Bursary—A Sum oF £50 


The Hunt Bursary is for the encouragement and study 


of housing and town planning. Drawings and _ testi- 


monials were submitted by three candidates. The Jury 
have chosen Mr. K. F. Giraud, whose studies of housing 
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and town planning are interesting and compe: it. Whe 
inspecting even these few sets of drawing. with th 
Jury, it was very evident how much trovw le would 


be saved if only town planners adopted s: ndardised 


notation and colourings for their drawings. urely thy 

aid to speed, clarity and good work is overdi , 
THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE 

This prize of £50 was offered this year for «1c promo- 

tion of architecture in relation to town plaiuing. Th, 


subject set was “A railway terminus from the nort} 
situated in the centre of a large city. 
There were only two competitors, Mr. ©. St, ( 


Oakes being awarded the prize. The Jury cousider tha; 
the winning design is simple in conception aid broad 
in treatment. The fool-proof circulation of al! traffic o 
the gyratory system offers no obstacle to traflic going jy 


any direction, for the oval-shaped “‘place”’ is sufficient) 
large to allow for any vehicle to disengage from the mai 
stream without check. The only traffic signs require, 
would be ‘keep left.”” No police control is necessary 

The chief defect of the plan is in the main covere 
approach to the station, where cars laden with outgoing 
passengers and baggage would be somewhat mixed wy 
with cars and taxis picking up travellers arriving | 
train. The entrance to the underground taxi rank 
should also have been arranged outside the covere 
station approach. A minor defect of the design is th 
somewhat awkward way in which the two markets ar 
planned south of the central “‘place.”’ Their axial re- 
lation to the central obelisk would in effect be lost in th 
exec uted scheme. 

The presentation of plan and sections is good, thoug! 
the general view of the lay-out does not do justice to th 
design. 

The scheme submitted by Mr. John Needham 
utterly confusing for the motor driver, especially for « 
stranger in the city. There are too many complications 
and one-way traffic routes. The underground car park 
is the best idea in the design, but the two entrances 
would prove almost impossible to approach from certai! 
streets without a guide. 

The significance of the four high towers round th 
public ‘place’? is somewhat obscure. None of thes 
marks the position of the focal point of the design; thatis. 
the station itself. These four towers of offices woul 
tend to collect much traffic. There are some awkward 
shaped building plots to develop. Although the planning 
contains several fundamental mistakes, the design is well 
presented by three attractive drawings. 


CONCLUSION 

That, I am sure you will be glad to know, ends m 
review. 

In order to try not to be too intolerably tedious I hay 
necessarily had to epitomise, but I trust that this ind- 
vidual survey will prove how essential it is to realise at 
the start the fundamental points of any programme, and 
not to go trailing laboriously after an already lost cause. 
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those p ritics are present this evening. ! remember 





suficiently far ahead! 
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Vote of Thanks 


Mr. H. MOBERLY |F.] (Chairman of the 
R.LB.A soard of Architectural Education): I have 
aii a1 | to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Maufe, 
and it is ry great pleasure to me to do so. At the same 
‘me I { myself in rather an embarrassing situation. 
[ have nded these criticisms of prize drawings for a 
reat N ver of years, and | have always enjoyed them 
ntense! but IT remember, unfortunately, various 
things 1 h have been said in votes of thanks. First of 
ill. one fas got to remember that there are past critics 


me Oct my when the mover of the vote of thanks said 


that the address just delivered was very much the best 


hich | been given for ten years. He made nine 
ind only one friend! I remember another 
casion When a vote of thanks was moved, | think by 
Chairman, after an address which I personally 


hough was quite brilliant and quite charming, and what 
| was “*You must not mind too much what the 


is Said 


itie has said: he has been doing his best.”” With these 


precedents behind me I find that there seems nothing 


fi but to sav what I really think, and what I really 


think i« thi 1} ¢ }] he occ iC he | h » te 
‘ink is this, that on all the occasions when lave a 
tended these criticisms the standard of the criticism 


as been extraordinarily high; I think that year after 
vear they have been most admirably done, and I think 
hat Mr. Maufe’s criticism is well up to the standard 
»which we have now hecome accustomed. 

You might think that it would be impossible to get 
nvbody to undertake the task of criticising this enor- 
ous number of designs that has been submitted, but 
he Board of Architectural Education is very admirably 
un, and they have got over that difficulty. The way 


nwhich they do it is this: they ask people about fifteen 


moaths before they have to do it to undertake this job, 


nd anybedy is willing to undertake anything if it is 
Mr. Maufe was therefore asked 
out fifteen months ago whether he would undertake 


he task of criticising the prize drawings at the beginning 
f 19395, and of course in a light-hearted way he said 


“Oh, yes, certainly.” 


During the Jast month or two probably Mr. Maute’s 
e has been a burden to him. He has realised more and 
re what this has meant, and 1 think you will all 


ealise that he has given the most intense care to 


{ 


riticising not only those drawings which have won 
izes but almost every drawing which has been sub- 
uitted. | do think that that kind of care, from a man 
ho is as busy as Mr. Maufe must be and who is as 
listinguished as we all feel Mr. Maufe to be, knowing the 
ork that he produces, is a thing ef which we may well 
': to think that there are men in this Institute 


w” Pro 





ime to viving a careful, detailed criticism of the kind 


and a great number of 


in spite of their busy lives and the importance of 
P . ” e . 
heir work, are prepared to give up that amount ol 


which he has given is a thing which is an enormous 
asset to us all. [ am quite sure that all those who are 
present who have submitted drawings for these various 
designs will feel that Mr. Maufe has given his criticism 
not with al desire mm soe how clever he Can he Or 
what pointed remarks he can make but really with 
a desire to try to help all those who have submitted 
designs. 

I have nothing more to say; I simply wish to thank 
Mr. Maufe very much on your behalf and on behalf of 
the Board of Architectural Education for the very 
careful and extremeful helpful and instructive criticism 


which he has given. 


Mr. E. M. RICH, F.C.G.L., B.Sc. 


London County Council 


Education Officer of thx 
In seconding this vote of thanks, 
I should like in the first place to associate myself with all that 
Mr. Moberly has so aptly said in praise of Mr. Mautle’s address 
this evening. .As an old member of the Board of Architectural 
Education, | know perfectly well what extraordinary care that 
Board takes of its work. The Board has. I believe. done ; ry 
great deal for the development of architectural education in 
this country and the great care with which they conduct the 
competitions for these valuable scholarships has, I think, had a 
very valuable educational effect. 


1 should like to mention. in this connection, two othe? 
educational matters with which this Institute is connected. 
I am very interested indeed in the competition which they 
arrange in connection with the secondary schools, because 
I believe it is an excellent thing to get the pupils in ow 
secondary schools interested in architecture. ! should also 
like to congratulate the Institute on the excellence of the 
Christmas lectures which are given for juveniles. My own 
children have attended them and are most enthusiastic about 
them. 

[ am getting away, however, from the subject on which 1 
have been asked to speak. It would have been perfectly easy 
for the Board of Architectural Education to invite certain 
people to judge the drawings which were sent in and merely 
to announce the results, but I believe that if they had simply 
done that they would not have got half the value out of these 
competitions which they have got by inviting an extremely 
able architect such as Mr. Maufe to come here and give his 
criticism. 

I took a note of some of the subjects which were-set on this 
a swimming bath, a garage, a girls’ school and 
mediaval drawings. I remembered that they were the kind of 
subjects that the Board used to set in connection with these 


occasion 


awards. and I wondered how one man could criticise drawings 
so diverse. I had taken the trouble, however, to consult I ho's 
Ihe and I found there that Mr. Maufe had had to deal with 
ancient buildings at Oxford and Cambridge. and had designed 
banks. monuments, country houses and gardens, churches and 
a cathedral. His extraordinarily wide experience has enabled 
him to make his criticism this evening extremely valuable, and 
I am quite sure that his criticism, tempered as it was by som 
delightful litthke humorous touches, has been of very great 
help to those who have competed for these various awards. 
Your thanks, therefore, are due to him for the extremely, 
interesting address that he has given us. I, who am not 
architect. have been keenly interested, and Mr. Maufe has 
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been so clear that I have been able to follow his remarks. To competitions, and I have never lost the impressi at tf 
you who are architects | am quite sure that everything he said the one evening in the whole R.I.B.A. calendar \ pis 
must have been worth any amount more than I was able to while. iis, 
get out of his criticism, and therefore [ know vou are all greath Mr. EDWARD MAUFE (in reply): I shoul tie 
indebted to him. I have the greatest pleasure in seconding ike to thank Mr. Moberly and Mr. Rich for th ere: 
this vote of thanks. vords. | am very grateful for what they hav d. andl } 

The CHAIRMAN : Before putting t] ) ft thanks t sincerely thank them. I may say that with all th dividual 
you, I should like to say how ve ry much | lue the privilege drawings and prizes to consider it is. in the tin vailabl 
of presiding at this meeting of the Royal Institute of Britis] somewhat difficult to be meticulously just. hut afi weal? 
Architects. I have never forgotten the time iore than forty hard labour I now know why no man has ever Tie 
vears ago. when [ was probably one tl ompetitors in thes twice! 


PROGRAMMES FOR THE PRINCIPAL COMPETITIONS 


THE TITE PRIZE, 1934-1935 Main School Block : 
NB CT eT ae eyiiniied sak thee De ’ Assembly hall for 600. 
tudy of Italian A , ( lassrooms: 10 for 20 girls. 4 for 15 girls. 
Library. 


“A PRIVATE OPEN-AIR SWIMMING BATH ” Iwo laboratories, balance rooms. etc. 


\ wealthy landowner has decided to build swimming Biology room, 
bath in the grounds of his large residen n tl southern [wo art rooms. 
side of the Alps. The site chosen is to the nort] he grounds Domestic science rooms with larders. et 
ind is approached on the southern side by an avenue. whence Headmistress and secretary’s rooms. 
the ground slopes upwards at a grad f 1 » to a point Waiting room: porter. 
just beyond the position of the swimmin t er which it Staff! common room 
rises more steeply towards the hill-sice \ ibundant Wate! Prefec ts” room, 
supply is available from. a source turther » the pill \mple stores, cleancr’s 1 Omi. Cle 
The maximum area available the northern end ol the Lavatories. ete. 
ivenue tor the con plete lav-out measures 0,000 square ieet D ( hapel. 
It is intended that the lay-out should merge into the surround Gymnasium 
ing countryside, and the owner desires that the decorative /) Swimming bath. 
value of the beauty. force and pow iter should not be Five boarding houses. each to accommodat 


forgotten. i) House mistress and two other mist 


Che essential requirements of tl olloy dining room, study, drawing room. yedron 


bathroom. kitchen and usual offices. 





a) Anopen-air swimming bath, 6.00 ire Dinj , “sl 
Ke il ining room for 60 girls. 
b) A pavilion or loggia with st ri ms for botl ret: ee — 
: 1) Dormitories —divided into cubicles- tor u 
sexes. Dressing boxes for ype {} , 
re 12 bathrooms and lavatory accommodat Ca 
each retiring room 
mon room. 
c) A tower! as a lOoOK-OUul Whence I { t , 12 studies, each tor two senior girls. 
> on tu 1ioved : , : 
the south can be enjoyec Preparation room for the juniors 
— ~ , "IW , <0 > ~ Matron’s room 
FHE VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP, 1934-1935 ‘bee 
Anen and Diankel rooms. 
\ BOARDING SCHOO! FOR GIRLS > domestic statl rooms. 
General Sanatoriun 10 beds. with usual nurses’ root ‘ 
The Governors ot a Girls’ Board ‘ OC] wcommodation, ete, 
established tor about 30 years | l ict 1 O I J Headmistre ss’s house 
creasing numbers, to ild a new ( choser hi Laundry and boiler house. 
undulating park land with a gentle rly direc- Che maximum dimension in length or breadth of 
tion. The road approacl from the nortl ccupied by buildings should not exceed 750 vards 


The School will provide a first 1SS r 300 git a foe ee Ci 
Ta at dicdiees a ea Tok Gee OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP 


liberal-minded anc od utlook, and \N ENHIBITION HALL IN THE NEW PREMISES 0! 


lhe Governors art 

do not consider themselves bound by ar ns of design THE R.1.B.A.” 

and building such as might influ nundatior Since the Prize Designs will be exhibited in the Exhibiti 

[i must, however, be remembered I School is ai Hall of the new premises of the Institute, it is thought that t! 

English one, and that the building wi use generations ol subject for the Owen Jones Studentship might well be a sche 

English school girls. Lasting materials are, efore, to b for the decoration of the Hall itself. 

used in its construction, and any cd I yhemera All essential structural conditions are given diagrammat 

character should be avoided cally to the competitors, who are at liberty to cover 4! 

lecommodatior lecorate the surfaces in any materials or stvle which 
The girls will live and sleep in five para ling houses onsider suitable 


f : ’ 
Lhe accommodation required s as follows It must be porne in mind, however, that vyood dayllyg 
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| artifi ighting are essential for such purposes as the will be permitted on the street frontage between party walls 
oxhibiti drawings, the holding of examinations and for It should, however, be pointed out that the regulations for th« 
anquet: flicial functions. placing of petrol pumps, etc., must be considered, if these ar: 
The H approximately 63 feet wide by 57 feet long, and of provided on this frontage. 
the secti¢ wn. The treatment of the west end is not required Che remainder of the building will be kept within an angk 
he s it consists structurally of three large glazed of 50° with the horizontal taken from the first floor cill levels 
enine o the main staircase hall; of these the two outer of the surrounding properties. This is assumed to be for: 
nenings «ly swing doors serving the purpose of entrances. lhe east and west sides 26 feet above point X. 
False rs may be used and the piers and wails cased in Che north side 23 feet above point X. 
the « on of the competitor. Phe south side 29 feet above point X. 
The s it the lower part of the eastern window opening But at no point is the height to exceed 100 feet above th 
nasks service block behind and should be designed to point Y. 
orm a ie background to the presidential chair: the Site Vali 
cousti¢ iting and ventilating conditions need not be he purchase value of the various sites included in the area 
onsider to be developed may be taken as an average of £2 per foot 
There no restrictions in either material or colour in super. ‘The previous owner has already cleared the site. Uh: 
e decor mn of the floor with the exception of a central cost of this work has been included in the sale value 
space wl nust be suitable for dancing. lccommodati 


THE ALFRED BOSSOM TRAVELLING GENERAT.— Space is required for the storage of B00 cars loose 


STUDENTSHIP and 200 in loc K-UDs. 


“\ GARAGE” Phe promoters are particularly anxious to avoid loss_ol 

cthciency, or money, by any congestion either in the building 

or in the neighbouring thoroughfares. The time factor in 

handling the cars is therefore of the utmost importance. Careful 
study should be given to this aspect of the problem. 

In view of the necessity for private lock-ups, special atten 

tion must be paid to the placing of this section either in or 


(renera TAS. 

A company, which tor some years past has been developing 
tes in various areas, as large garages, is anxious to examine, 
th a view to ascertaining its possibilities. a site they con- 
mplate acquiring. 


[he site is situated strategically at the junction of three 2 a 
without the main building. 


istinct Zones: Cilvs Section 
1) The main theatre and cinema area, shes se ; 
rl sill Catalan , SHowrooms. — About 16 various types of cars will cor 
2) The principal business area. : hae nie : 
I : é stantly be on exhibition. They should be seen from as many 
.A bl lentia! 
fasmonabie residentila! area . : - 
tr Lil for ion 7 | ul : points as possible. Besides the sale of new cars a considerabl 
t is noped, rerctore, c W Arawihnek or i Vartous 1 : 1 
F ae 2 Sass! hes ae es Satan ; business is done in the purchase of secondhand ones or their 
ategories of motorists, to keep the available space almost com- ; ; nar | ae 
exchange In part payment for a new purchase. Provision 


letely occupied through a large part of the twenty-four hours. , ; pe 
; must be made for the storage, overhaul and reconditioni: 


of a stock of some 50 cars. In addition to the car sales depart- 


The full particulars of the site are given in the accom- : : : : 
inent, space should be provided for the display of accessories 


inying plan : ; , 
sip F —_— together with counter space for their sale. Lift connection 
It is assumed that a right may be exercised, if so desired. ” - . 
: , ; . should be provided to the accessories store. A large room, it 

build over the entire site to a height of 20 feet, point X ' ' a 

xe ; 4 od vhich salesmen and customers will be able to conclude th 
the plan. This height to be taken to include the pro- : aes 

. : bargains, should be attached to this department. 

ction of any skylights above the root. Above this level a tel Sect 

° 4 . - Zi ction 

ulding height of 80 feet above the point Y on the pavement 


Office space is required tor: 












































\ Manager and assistant manager. with a small intervic 
- = ; nit ee room to be shared 
La = : 4 \ General Office with inquiries counter and waiting spac: 
TS i . a) Suitable lavatonr accommodation for both sexes and pri 
| 1} ESAS EXISTING SIX STOREY BUILDINGS Wp cipals 
| i ; { 0 
7 z. . | } 
4 HS i CHECK PRICE 
ee es Phis should be so situated as to control the garage entrain 
THE SITE j and exits.and if possible the servicestation torthepaymentotdt 
i as SERVICE STATION 
NSS 3 Shall contain petrol and oil pumps 
t ; ; 3 aan | J 4 i . 
--4 3 Fi Greasing and washing services of the most modern tvp 
i 3 > vith hoists and all necessary equipment 
; i 
| Reet g 5 | Battery re-chareging, tvre and brake services. 
| ;. 2 3 | 
| B 3 | WORKSHOP» 
i 
' i 3} $ \dequate space is to be provided for the execution of norma 
= SS = ° ° . ° 
T 24 j <2 running repairs and painting (9,000 feet). ‘This space to bx 
' | 3 i rears me et properly ventilated. Include for garage of two emergency roa¢ 
| ' BSS is TS : workshops with cranes. 
Me: } " - w ; , . ‘ 
I : ‘iia — Provide for twelve working points for major repairs togethe: 
- ie with sufficient bench space for subsidiary and minor repair work 
WN seeeeeer Provide storage space for accessories. lavatories and locke: 
rooms for staff. 
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Accommodation for Customers. 
At convenient 


accommodation for both sexes should 
A toilet room should be provided the 


points throughout the building lavatory 
the us¢ 
of customers. ground 
floor for ladies. 

Chauffeurs. 

A lounge with snack bar (1. 
bathing 
preferably on the ground floor. 
-lecess floor lo floor. 


Particular study is to be given to tl flaor to 


LOO 





lavatory and accommodation sl} | rovided, 


floor of both vehicles and persons | t nploved is 
left to the discretion of the designei 
Miscellaneous Accomino lation. 

Provision should be made for cent: 
stores. meter rooms, automatic telepho 1 l sel 
all floors. transformer room, et 

Study should be made of the method of ! Idi 
Public Ser 

Water, electricitv, gas. ar 


suppl! yublic mall 


these and sewers can be assumed a 
the site has contact with the surrounding 
Drawing 


Basement plan. 


Ground floor. 


required. 


[Typical upper floor with mezzaniu ssal 
to 16 feet toaninch. 

Bloc k plan showing the wl ire ( ! ts 

[wo sections to Pp scale. 

One elevation to i scale. 

Che report is to include the following 

«) Cost of land. 

h Cubi 


cube to be 


and <« 
\ll ther costs 


against capital account to be added separat the cube. this 


content 


{ 


loot stated. 
to include all fees and charges. 

Gross income from rent receipts t | 
Diagram plans showing letting spa 1 re to be 
bound in the report. 

d\ Running 
with a 


costs and maintenant nat S » be ( out 


reasonable amount of detail, 1 : taken at a 
percentage in the £° current in the d ! ( ( 
designer resides. 

\ statement regarding water supp iter rate at 
63 per cent. on the nett rateable 1! cing compared with 
the interest on capital outlay 


f) Nett income 


invested. 


interest at i L o1 


and rate of 


1) Local bye-laws must be comp | { ( the site is 


4 


not in London 


copv of these bye-la . l mpany the 
report. 
h) A briefdescription of the scheme, methe nstruction 


proposed, and materials to be us« s} ild be ant d 


GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL 
A FURNITURE FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 





A designer of furniture has decided to bu rv and sho 
room and for this purpose he has chose1 t in road 
on the outskirts of a small provinc: Cs 
which is frequently visited by tourists 

The Site is rectangular and le frontage o 
160 feet to the main road and a dept 1 et ] 
road runs east and west and is sou f the sit 

[here is no access on the north. east an laries. and 
no light is available over adjoinit ) The oil 


rE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
capable of taking two tons per foot super at a dey th of 4 fe, 
below the surface. All public services are availab] 
road and there are separate sewers for soil and su: 

Accommodation.—N.B.—It must be borne in n 
order that the factory may be run efficiently it mu 


the maj 
Water, 
that 


ple nner 


with due regard to the sequence of operations. Ali the accom. 
modation is to be on one floor, and the building vuld e 
fire-resisting construction. 

Storage.—.Area about 1,800 square feet. for stor: 1 timber 


This should be under cover, but with two or mor 


Ces Oper 


In this unit space is usually reserved for prelimina 


cutting 





Vachine Shop.—Area about 1,000 square te minimm 
eight 12 feet. The machines, which are driv ectrica 
are to deal with all heavy and repetitive worl fore 


yassed to the benches in the main workshop. 
\/ Vo 19p.— Area 





3.000 square feet. This a. whi 





hould be well lit and unobstructed, is to accomn ab 
Oo men, working one man to a bench. and includ space 
heaters and veneer presses. It should bi ssible 
bdivide the workshop by means of screens, as me mar 
cturers have found it advisable to separate chair-mak 
from other craftsmen owing to certain essential ¢ rence 
hmique, 
} w’s OF \rea about 200 square fect his 
be used for final setting out and should be in casy 
nication with the two shops. 
s ry Rooms.—The following accommodati rea 
ljacent to the main workshop: . 
Store for veneers, about 200 square teet. 
General store for workshop materials (such as screws. g 
etc.), about 200 square feet. 
Room for sandpapering, by machinery, about 200 squ 
feet. 
Polishing room, about poo square feet. 
Painting room, about 400 square feet. 
Cellulosing room, about 400 square feet. 
Upholstery room, about 400 square feet. 
Fitting Room.—Area about 600 square teet. This room wou 


be used for fitting and adjusting the furniture, which would 
the final operation before packing for dispatch or conveyan 


showroom. 
P ng and Dispatch.—Including storage. spac r packing 
aterials, and a loading dock. 
| nistration: 
Entrance hall. 
Interview room, about 150 square feet. 
Principal’s room, about 150 square fect. 
Office, about 250 square feet, for two typists. a costing cl 
and an estimator. 
Studio, about 200 square feet. 
Lavatories and cloakrooms for principal and stat}. 
S eroom. \rea about 700 square feet easily accessible | 


the entrance hall. This should be planned to allow furnituw 


ind textiles to be displayed in separate bays and divisible 


emovable screens. 

Heat Chamber. to accommodate plant for hot water sup} 
nd heating. and for supplying steam to glue heaters and 
iter closets 


OMiher units should include meter and switch room, tan 


former room, workshop entrance with clocking on !ob! 
itory and cloakroom accommodation tor factory a! 
irage for lorry and two cars. and bicycle racks under Cov 


In the scheme provision should be made for a pleasat 
Visi lol 


laid out and attractive forecourt and space for parking 
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DEED OF AWARD OF 


READ BY THE SECRETARY TO THE GENERAI 


Ladies ¢ sentlemen, 

Pursu » the terms of Bye-law 69, that the Counc?l 
shall. b eed of Writing under the Common Seal. award 
the Priz | Studentships of the year, and announce such 
\wards next General Meeting after the adjudication, 
the Cou have the honour to state that they have examined 
the seve works and testimonials submitted for the Tite 
Prize. Victory Scholarship, the Pugin Studentship, the 
Owen J Studentship, the Godwin and Wimperis Bursary. 

e R.LB.A. Silver Medal for an Essay, the Alfred Bossom 
[ravell Studentship, the Grissel! Prize, the Hunt Bursary, 
the Art Cates Prize, the Henry Saxon Snell Prize, the 
\thens Bursary. the Ashpitel Prize, the R.I.B.A. Silver and 


Bronze Medals for Students ol Schools of Arc hitecture recog- 

{for exemption from the Final and Intermediate Examina- 
is. the Archibald Dawnay Scholarships, the R.I.B.A. Prize 
Art Schools and ‘Technical Institutions with Facilities 


he | uction of Intending Architects, and the R.I.B.A. 
Prizes for Public and Secondary Schools. 
THE TITE PRIZE 
\ CERTIFICATE AND £50 FOR THE STupy OF ITALIAN 


ARCHITECTURI 
idates took part in the Preliminary Competition 


ind 17 admitted to the Final Competition. 
Phe Council report that in the Final Competition 17 designs 
"A Private Open ir Swimming Bath”? were submitted 
the | llowiny mottoes: 
*Rastus” “Dur” 
Nonne”’ **Toey”’ 
Bink” “Sunbeam” 
Sunset” **Uome”’ 


“Gaza” *Didy”’ 
**Kekirawa.”” 


“Whatho” **Migesu”’ 
*Mac” *Botchan”™ 
*Lutchings.”’ 
The Counci! have awarded the Tite Prize and, subject 
he specified conditions, the sum of £50. to the author of 


lesign submitted under the motto “‘Sunbeam,’*! and Cer- 
ites of Honourable Mention to the authors of the designs 


mitted under the mottoes “Lutchines’*? and **Kekirawa.”’ 


THE VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP 
VictORY SCHOLARSHIP AND {150 FOR THE ADVANCEMEN1 
OF PROFESSIONAL. EDUCATION 

125 candidates took part in the Preliminary Competition, 

f these 12 were admitted to the Final Competition. In 

iadiuion, 15 candidates were admitted direct to the Final Com- 
etition 

Phe Council report that in the Final Competition 23 designs 

r “A Boarding School for Girls’? were submitted under the 


HOWIMe Mottoes: 


—- “Sunbeam”: Mr. Harold Maurice Wright Probationet 
R.LB.A.). “Woodstock,” 22 Scott Road, Walsall, Staffs. (Birmine- 
am School of Architecture). 
Mr. Peter Leslie Joseph (Probationer R.I.B.A.). 
i Moorland Road, Edgbaston (Birmingham School of Architecture). 
‘“Kekirawa’’; Mr. John Coleman Charter (Student R.I.B.A.). 
) Hornsey Lane Gardens, N.6 (School of Architecture, The Archi- 
ectural Association. London). 
‘ “End”: Mr. Fred Allard Charles Maunder, Dip.Arch.Durham, 


* “Tutchings”: 
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AND STUDENTSHIPS 
MEETING, MONDAY, 14 JANUARY 1935 


Plinth” “Sphinx” 


“End” “Compo” 
*Dranaoj”” *“Simplon”™ 
**Mae”’ “Feu” 
Glen’ **Pooh” 
*Quaassi”’ Buzz” 
*Arid”™ **March” 
**Minnie™ “Geodon” 
“Botticelli” “Pop” 
Windermere” “Par 
Jingle” *Fizzlefink”’ 
*Serlio” 


The Council have awarded the Victory Scholarship and 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £150 to the 
author of the design submitted under the motto **End,’*! and 
Certificates of Honourable Mention to the authors of tl 
designs submitted under the mottoes **Arid’*? and **Geodon.””' 


THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP 


A SILVER MEpDAL AND £75 FOR THE STupy OF MEDLE&\ 
\RCHITECTURE OF GREAT BrITAIN AND IRELAND 
[hree sets of drawings were submitted by: 
Mr. F. R. Stevenson ( Probationet 
Mr. R. H. C. Finch (Student 
Mr. H. Gibberd Student 
The Council have 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £75 to Mr. F. R. 
Stevenson Probatione: , ana a rtificate of Honourabl 
Mention and £25 to Mr. H. Gibberd (Student 


awarded the Pugin Studentship and 


THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP 


\ CERTIFICATE AND £100 FOR THE STUDY OF ORNAMENT ANI 
CoLtourR DECORATION 
Three designs for a colour scheme for **An Exhibition Hall 
in the New Premises the R.I.B.A.”’ were submitted under tl 
{ 1] 


ioiuowimnMne mottoes 
*Mercury 


Che Council regret that they are unal 


**Skamp,” 
to award the Owe 


Jones Students} 7p. 


THE GODWIN AND WIMPERIS BURSAR} 


£200 FOR THE Stupy OF Works or MoveRN ARCHITECTURI 
ABROAD 
Four applications were received from: 
Mr. Wesley Dougill [A]. 
Mr. James Morrison [A.}, 
Mr. Louis de Soissons | F.]. 
Mr. Verner O. Rees [F.]}. 
The Council have awarded the Godwin and Wimperts 


Bursary to Mr. Wesley Dougil! [4.]. 


A.R.I.BLA.. “Alveston”” Geneva Road West, Darlington, Co 
Durham (Armstrong College School of Architecture (University ol 
Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 

“Arid”: Mr. Herbert John Whitfield Lewis, A.R.I.B.A.. 
Grosmont,’” Mount Pleasant, Chepstow, Mon. (Welsh School o 
Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff 

8 Geodon”: Mr. William Edward Cousins (Student R.1I.B.A. 
6 Alston Road, Aigburth, Liverpool (Liverpool School of Archi- 


tecture 
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THE ROTAL INSTITUTE SILI 


FOR AN Ess 


Pen essays were submitted under 
“Lolo” 4 8 
“Otarama’”’ Del 


“Sauntering” Ch 

**“Edda’”’ B 

“Neh’’ _ 
Lhe ¢ yuncil hi < rele Ss 
uthor of the essay entitle \ 
ubmitted under the motto * Teke 
urable Mention to the authors o 
he Early Buildings in the ¢ 
Zealand.” submitted unde e 
ssav entitled ““The Life and Wo 


astle-upon- Pyn subr 


THE ALFRED BOSSO\l TRAV] 
\ Gop MeEpbat N / 
Four destens 
Ollowme mottor 


“Rat 


ae iy ) 
Phe Counci! have awarce 
Studentship, Gold Medal and 
ions. £250 to the author of 1 


inder the motto “"} 


THE GRISSELL GO! 
For Lit ENcot RAGEMENT O 
Six clesigns for \ Furnitu | 
submitted under the following tt 
*Rigidus” IN 
“Chestnut” R 


**Me’”’ "WW 
the Council have 
subject to the specified condit 


nt thre cle slg subm tted unc 


LHI 
OR THE ENCOURAGEMI 
hree applications were recel 
Mr. K. FB. Girat 
Mr. H. F. Hoar 
Mr. Donald D. Har 


Lhe Gounerl lia irae 


THE ARTHUt 


| Hk CURRENT Y 
OF ARCHITECTURE in REI 
ly y applications t‘? rece 
Mer, Co. St. 3.0 
Ni Johr N ed 
Council have warde 
vir. Gs. ot. Gi Oa | 


oStreet. W 


Savittal Nir. Ar 
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[EDA VD ) THE HENR) SAXON SNELI. PRIZE THE 
OFFERED JOINTLY BY THE R.I.B.A. AND THE Ay CT VIC. 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF THE IMPROVED . 
CONSTRUCTION OF HosprraLs. CONVALESCEN1 SD 
\SYLUMS FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM P¢ It 
applications were received from: alue 
Mr. Reginald Edmonds |-4. | L.C.t 
Mr. H. G. Porter | 4.]. val 
Council have awarded the Henry Saxon § yt 
Dy to the specified conditions. the sum of Vl ry} 
( Hor R d Edmonds |.1.] ro 
Stun 
S N [HE ATHENS BURSAR) ry 
O ; FOR STUDY AT THE Brerisit SCHOO: . lh 
) ‘ ae : 
Lhe ¢ on the: mmendation of the Pi f tf 
> R.E.BIA ] consultation with the Officers of Board « Scho 
. TSH} \rchi ural Education. have awarded the At! sarvt \bbe 
ae \ir. Hope Bagenal |-1 i 
THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, V3 Line 
| Council have, on the recommendation © are 
ctu Education warded the \shpitel " vhict 
of books, value £10, awarded to the ca ite wi Chur 
B ing e Final Examination to quality as an Ass sha 1\ 
aad highly distinguish himself among the candidates in th B 
+ nal Examinations of the year) to Mr. Ralph G. Cov 
Me 1). Probationer 1928, Student rq. ar issedt 
Final Examination held in Decembet 134 
( LHE KLBA. SILVER MEDAL AND £5 ON JORS 
») STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF .ARCHITECTURI M3NIS 
FOR EXEMPTION FROM THE FINAL EXAMIN 
Phe Council have awarded the Silver Medal and book 
the best set of drawings submitted at the Annua ibitio 
lesigns by Students of Schools of Architecture recognised fo 
( \ xemption from the Final Examination to Mr. Alan R { 
he School of Architecture. Edinburgh Coles ; 
K 
THE RAB.A. BRONZE MEDAL AND OQORKS 
FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE RI 1) FOR 
EXEMPTION FROM THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMIN 
Phe Council have awarded the Bronze Meda 1 {5 
woks for the best set of awings submitted at \nnua 
tion of designs by Students of Schools of Architectu 
recognised xemmpuon trom the Intermediate b. natlo 
\ kK to Mr. Brian Bunch ( Probationer). of the Birmingt ‘ 
j THE ARCHIBALD DAW NAL SCHOLARSH 
I iC I SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE VALUE OF £50 bA¢ 
l P ADVANCED StupyY OF CIONSTRUGCTIO 
| Council have awarded an Archibald Daw y Schok 
p to Mr. A. M. Graham (Student). of the Scho Arch 
ect Edinburgh College of Art, and an Archal | Jawna 
Ss ship Mr. H: 1 \. Scard (Student f Weis 
‘ ) ie 4 uitecture. the Pechnical Colles ( 
S rland Armstrong College School 
R sity of Durham), Newcastle-upon- Lyne 
Mr. Allan Johnson, Dip.Arch.Leed \.RALB.A 
B1 Street. Leeds, 1 (Leeds School of Architectur 
Ken Mr. Arthur Chester Smith, A.R.I.B.A 
\ Bex eath, Kent (Royal Academy School of .\ 
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FOURNAL OF rHE 


[R71 AND TECH- 


FOR THI 


SCHOOLS 
FACILITIES 


PRIZE FOR 
PITUTIONS WITH 


VIC. ‘L 

. aa CTION OF INTENDING ARCHITECTS 

Six s lrawings were subunitted. 

he il have awarded the Prize. being books to the 
alue ¢ to Mr. Henry Alfred White (Probationer), of the 
iC, | of Building, Brixton, and a Certificate of Hon- 

abl tion to Miss Muriel Alden (Student), of the City of 


staal § of Arts and Crafts. 


PRIZES FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


THE k I IVD SECONDAR) 


Pp / r keys . 


Twen ree essays were submitted. 

The ¢ il have made the following awards: 

i) AP of £2 2s. to Geoffrey Robson, of the Gramman 
School. Dudley. Worcestershire. for his essay on Romsey 
\bbey. 

ii) A Prizeof £1 1s. to Miss Norah Freeman, of the Gram- 
mar School, Scunthorpe. tor her essay on ‘Thornton Abbey 
Lincolns! 


ii) A Prize of £1 1s. to Miss Monica Hastings, of Newcastle- 

[Tyne Church High School. for her 
Church and Rectory. 

iv) A Prize of £1 1s. to B. W. Watkin, of 


Bishops Stor on Eltham Palace. 


essay on Ovington 


The ¢ 


1 
MICLRE, 


tlord, for hus essay 


ROYAL INSTITUTE 


b\) P) 
Dw 


es fi 


OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


} 


Sketch Ss 
ntv-five se 


ts of sketches were submitted 


The Council have made the following awards 


\ Prize of 


Mansfield, for his drawings of Streetly Chap 


il) .\ Prize of 
Sussex Gramma 
Church, Sussex. 


il \ Prize ot £1 1s to Geothrey Robson, of 
School, Dudley, Worcestershire, for his drawings of 
borough Old Hall. 

iv) A Prize of £1 1s. to R. C. Stones, of the 
Grammar School, for his drawings of Gheetham’s Hospi 

v) A Prize of £1 1s. to B. R. Williams, of the Grammat 
School. Bristol. for his drawines of Redland Green 
Bristol 

In witness whereot the Common Seal has been hereunto 


affixed 


Hundred and 


Counc 


r School. for his 


Davkin. of the Brunt 


’ 


Ale 


£,1 Is. tO 


Dow. of Brighton, H 
Old 


£its.toJ.C.R 


drawings of 


January 


Meeting 


dav ot 


Phirty-five al 


this fourteenth 


JOHN BeGaa. Chairman 

STANLEY Hamp >Nlembers of 
\. B. KNapp-FisHer ) Council 
Henry M 
TAN Mac 


ALISTER, Secretary. 


FLETCHER, Hon. Secret 


OV 


Gains- 


tal 


and 
Shoreham 


Manchestei 


Chapel 


Ninetee! 


of 


ir\ 





s School, 


t 


{t the Grammat 








wr Cates Prize. C.S8t.C. R. Oakes |1.), 





Northern Polytechnic Sche 


01 of 


Architecture and Royal Academy Schoo] of 
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*LUTCHINCS * 


FRIZS 1939-5 


CERTIFICATE OF HONovV} ie Merwx 
Peter Leslie Joseph 
Birmingham School of Archite 
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\ Boar School for Girls” (above and opposite page 
Winnit sign by Fred Allard Charles Maunder [A.], Dip.Arch. (Durham 


Armstrong College Scho f Architecture (University of Durham). Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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‘he Value of Simplicity to the Teacher and the Student 


BY G. D, 


GORDON 


HAKE, R.W.A. 








paper read loa conference of thos enga ed an the teaching of A hitecture h ld at th R.IB.A. ”? Saturday, 
1y January. The Chairinan of the Board of Architectural Education, Mr, A. H. Mober!: ‘1, was in the chair. 


hould like to express my appreciation of the com- 

id to me by the chairman of the Board of Archi- 

Education of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
ked me to address this Conference. 


It sho be with due humility and some trepidation that an 
wati t ventures to address a gathering of teachers engaged 
the same specialised work. For the Jast three years the 
yeakers this Conference have dealt with concrete problems 
mnece vith architectural training. Such subjects as “Some 
Proble Connected with the Training of Architectural 
Students Schools of Art and Technical Colleges,” **Part 
lime Architectural Education,” and **The Organisation of an 
\rchitectural Course,’? have proved, I am sure, of great 

practi al \ alue. 
| have. therefore, purposely chosen a rather more abstract 


ile for my talk this afterroon; because, as these papers are 
yrmanently recorded through the medium of the R.I.B.A. 
JoURNAL, it is as well that they should eventually include as 
iny aspects of this educational problem as is possible. 

It is my object, therefore, to put before you a few ideas 
hich may. | hope, st mulate a discussion from which we shall, 
l trust, take away some interesting points of view, and, perhaps, 
en some common agreement. 

sy simplicity I mean “*want of complication,” “*clearness,”’ 
“sincerity.” and, as Chambers’s 20th Century Dictionarv has 
lom from excessive ornament”; in fact, almost the 
posite to the other meaning of the word, which is credulity 


“tree 


silliness. 

lt is, of course. difficult to be simple in most things to-day. 
Our speech has become pretentious and vulgarised. We no 

nger start. we commence: things are seldom alike, they are 


] 


e 
i 


Pictures no longer mean to the masses what they 
tous. And soon. Our daily life, our industry, our income- 
s and those returns and statistics which you are, no 
so constantly having to make, are all becoming more 
complicated, less and less simple. The one outstand- 


nd more 


r lead that is being given to-day in the direction of simplic ity 

I think. to be noticed in the fine arts. In architecture, 
erhaps, this is most noticeable. It is a curtous paradox that. at 
ume when technical complexities are greater than eve 


fore, when the whole field of man’s decorative development 

temptingly open to us, we are producing, on the whole, 
ldings of great fundamental simplicity. 

We agreed, I imagine, that this movement which can 

seen equally in sculpture and the other arts, is largely a 
rotest against the wrong thinking of our immediate ancestors 

{also a genuine attempt to get back to fundamental princi- 
es, and. in the case of architecture, economic realities. 

But although this healthy movement is afoot it is by no 
means universal. The mediocre designer main 
lternatives to-day—one is to produce a stark uninteresting 
design and call it functional, the other is to rely on tradition 
and produce a stylistic reproduction of the art of another age. 


are 


has two 


In neither « is he functioning properly as artist. 
I suppose it would be true to say that the same two broad 
alternatives are open to the teacher and the student to-day. 

To many of you gentlemen, with a predetermined syllabus. 
limited udents possessing possibly 
limited intelligence and probably limited imagination, it n 
be difficult so to outline a course of study within these restricting 
limits as to produce in the student that simple, direct attitude 
of mind which seems so necessary to the designer of to-day. 

Some of you, I teach architecture only so far as is 
necessary the certificate. This, I 
involves a course of history lectures and a study of t 
both, I think, essential backgrounds for intelligent modernism. 

How, you may be asking, is simplicity to be applied to thes« 
studies’ Firstly, I would suggest, by directness. 

Che history of architecture should. I hold. be 
study of how man has solved problems tn the past: witha 


ase an 


time for instruction and st 


ay 


believe . 


for teacher’s understand, 


ve Orders, 


taught as a 
view 
to analysing the underlying principles as a rich legacy in 
helping us to solve the problems of to-day. Most 


Thev are 


ot these 


problems are fundamentally the same. modified, of 


course, by constructional, social, religious and political in- 
fluences in each age. The amphitheatres of the Ancients 
re-emerge after a lapse of nearly twenty centuries as our great 
modern professional football grounds! 

So in detail. The window or the door—let your student 
analyse these details; ask him what actually are the simple 


nder differing 
ith what success? 


work 


fundamental elements of either: how has man u 
conditions composed these elements, 


Surely the name of the architect or the 


and \ 


exact date of the 


sink into insignificance before this wider asnect 
notebooks I 


in 


Instead of would recommend study sheets, 


halt 


sections 


imperial size, drawn freehand—even the plans and 


arranged simply to show sequence. comparison ot 


analysis and simply annotated. These sheets are easily marked 


and criticised, and can be reviewed as a whole by the student 
at any time. 

Che study of the Orders is useful as an exercise in careful 
draughtsmanship alone. But the essential simplicitv and 


the Greek Doric Order, which, as you know, 


1, ill: 


directness of. say. 


was developed and perfected throughout that ant period 


columnar forms. can 
+ 


to the elimination of practically all othe: 
and should and analysed 

P . . : , . : 
sincerity of the design. For instance, the placing of the orn 
is not disturbed: the 


be stressed analysed to sho 
ie 
refine- 


he mouldings and their perfect fitness for purpose: t! 


ment so that the structural essence 
ment of t 
supporting curve of the echinus and of the bed mouldings, con- 
trasting with the crowning rhe 
placing of sculpture in the non-structural spaces, such as the 
tympanum of the pediment and the metope spaces 
were probably in the earliest examples open, thus accentuating 
the outline of the sculpture). The integrity and clarity with 


ie 


more dcelicate mouldings 


which 


which the main lateral supporting member, the architrave, was 
left unornamented to express its purpose. 
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Such an analysis would show the thoughtful student that 
simplicity does not mean nudism in architecture, but rather 


that its achievement involves clear thinking. reasoned analysis 


* 


1 by a study of the past 


and imagination stimulated 
In the teaching of design, also. this simple dit met 
helptul to teacher and student alike 


The choice of subjects for the earliest desig ff 
matter. Too often, I think. the subject is over-complicated 
simple enough in essence. 

If the design is thought of primartiy in plan it r ' 
be easier to outline the sort of graduated progression | meat 

Ihe simplest plan is naturally that consisting of one unit 
such as a shelter, a garden pavilion or. say, a treasury. -\s the 
units increase, so does the difficulty in the planning. A work- 
man’s cottage is. for this reason, a comparatively complicated 


problem in design 

In the single unit there are alternat plat lapes to be 
analysed and adapted to the particular conditions of the design 
subject. The student should look up examples of the circular 
square, octagonal, rectangular and other shaped single unit 
buildings and note the resultant possibilities and drawbacks « 
each. The simple truth, for instance, that ncloses 


the greatest area with a given length of wall should be noted 

The possibilities ol the sf shape S itl sector ind elevallol 
would be explored at the same time, and nally. the whole 
design evolved by fulfilling the demands of construction 
purpose, site and so on. Here. surely. is enough the beginner 
to think over without the complications of multi-unital plat 
ning. 

Gradually the designs may be based or mol unit tfaccou 
modation, when the study of contrasting shapes. their juxta 
position and linking together can be mad [hus should tl 
student gradually get a clear idea of plat apes and thei 
possibilities, and so avoid complicating his problem by using 
shapes without meaning. 

So, when the elevation is considered 1 etal te vill of 
ourse have been considered in mass if the student was thinking 





in three dimensions when evoly 
and simple thinking should be employs 

Are the units of the plan expressed in mport 
ance? Is the character of the building expressed? Has con- 








trast been achieved? If not, can the voids and ds be re 
arranved to advantage? Or can ornament be cut do so that 
what is left tells by contrast with the plat irfac 

All this may sound very obvious; but, of course, it should be 
obvious if it is simple! It is by just such sit re straightiorward 
thinking that such fundamentally simple designs those for 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, or this building in whict 
we are meeting. were conceived. If vou compare the othe: 
competitors’ drawings for the Shakespea ( vith that 
of the winner. you wonder why t! id oO simple 
a plan. 

By linking up the study of construction th desig ne cal 
avoid the complication caused when these two branches of 
architectural education are arbitrarily separated. The R.I.B.A 
Board of Architectural Education have always stressed the im 
portance ol co-ordination in this matter It can best be done 
by the preparation of working drawings and ilf-inch details 
of the student's own designs. ‘This method ha he double 
advantage of making the student think of his construction at an 
early stage of his design, and also of making his struction 
drawings more real to him. 

Some design subjects lend themselves D1 ition as 





half-inch details 
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In the presentation of drawings simplicity is effectiy 
and desirable. ‘Their purpose is to be read. An y. ther 
fore, that detracts from the clear representation € subj 
depicted 1s a waste of tume and a confusing com) tion 

I do not mean to say that if the student feel it a dark 

ash as a background would stress the light ef} vhict 


vishes to impart to his building he should not p 


on, No 


should he despise the conventional mosaicing of an whe 


he circumstances dictate such aids to the easy reading of t} 
drawing. It is the sort of confused background of » cliffs © 
rees with its diversity of shape that IT should idemn 
distracting one from the outlines of the buildis stead of 


showing up those outlines to the utmost. 

In perspective and quick imaginative drawing studen 
an rightly give vent to his more exuberant fancies yresenta- 
tion 

We all know that really etlective sumplicity is an eas 
thing to achieve. It is far more difficult for the designer wh: 
has a wide, and undigested, vocabulary unsupported by right 
values in design, than for one whose training has been based 
on simple direct thinking and graduated stages of design. Fo 
design is in essence the co-ordination of otherwise incoherer 
units, the making of pleasing order out of chaos. And th 
man who can best do this is he who is able, by direct thinking. 





to place things in their relative importance; who can sul 
ordinate the lesser to the greater. Planning is often a matte: 
of compromise; weighing the advantages and disadvantag 

# certain dispositions to the end that at least the major ar 

more important elements are right, and that, if certain imper- 
fections have to occur, they shall be the result of deliberai 
thought —the least harmful of all alternatives. 

Fitness for Purpose —the motto of the Design and Industries 
\ssociation 
study of Swedish design of to-day, trom glass to monumenta 
buildings, will show, I think, how simplicity and _ significar 
form can give intense esthetic pleasure, without the use 


is a helpful slogan for the designer. An analytica 


superfluous ornament. 

You will, | am sure. have realised that [ am not advocati 
the abolition of ornament. In fact, our great need to-day 
tor a school of young designers who will carry on the renaissan 
in architecture which so far is only emerging from its con- 
structional experiments, and, having discarded traditiona 
ornament, is now awaiting the stimulus of inevitable con- 
temporary detail in order to bloom into maturity. 

My point is that a direct and simple outlook founded « 
thoughttul analysis 1s the right basis for such a movement. 

Che mind that has such an equipment is capable of creaung 
ind appreciating the most refined and living ornament, at 
can be relied upon to know when to stop. 

Lest | sin against my title, by prolixity, I will end by posing 

ree sets of questions as possible bases of discussion: 

. Is the subject of this paper suitable for this conieren 
and has it suggested any new ideas? If not. might the members 
issembled here to-day suggest a subject. or subjects, for t 
udance of next year’s lecturer? 

\re certain students incapable of acquiring sumplicity a! 
directness? If so, is this fault innate, or is it the result of then 


earlic r scl ool educ ation? 

;. .\re we teachers inclined to take the casy way ol giving 
students plates to copy, or lectures that are second-hat 
knowledge taken direct from standard works, rather th 
thoughtful analyses as stimulants to further study? If so, 
this due to (A) too full a curriculum; (B) lack of staff: or (( 
lack of simplicity or directness on our part? 
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Schools of Art, Architecture and Technology on the Continent 
BY HOWARD ROBERTSON [F.|. S.A.D.G. 


The following is a summary of, with a series of extracts from, Mr. Howard Robertson's Godwin Bursary Report for 1933. The 
hepor tov long and too copiously illustrated for full reproduction in the JOURNAL; the script consists of some 28,000 words and 
here are 80 full-page plates of plans, photographs and sketches, besides some additional books and pamphlets attached to the Report 
In this abstract of the Report the author's general conclusions have been given as fully as possible, together with one or two typical 


vamples. from each country. of the many schools visited and analysed. The full report may be consulted in the RIB LA, Libran 


INTRODUCTION 


Lhe author begins by pointing out the difficulty of which show the newest ideas in planning and equipment 
ussoclating specialist schools from elementary and ideas which, while applicable to technical schools, are 
general schools. This is partly because progress in often to be seen in elementary schools only. 
inethods of education, in planning and in design tollows Che early formative training in elementary schools is 
feneral lines and is expressed in all types of school: held by the author to be of very great importance, as iS 
partly, tlso, because special training (e.g. in art and also the influence on the student who receives his early 
handieratt) tends increasingly to be catered for in early training in buildings of good architectural character. 
educatior : partly, also, because the best of the advanced Not only is there benefit to the student who intends to 


technical schools are not necessarily housed in buildings take a specialist course, but to all those other students 





440 


H } ROYAI 


who will later on become men and women 


and probably in some way associated with 
dustry. The Report continues: 
There does, 


however, arise fron 


such a sur\ 


INSTIT 


of the world 


irt and in- 


ev a strong 


impression that the design of all school buildings is related in 


principle, thi 


plicable to more than one type 
education should find its roo 


should be so organised as to allow 


naturally, an 


pian and 


ategory. and 


specialised study of their trade or professior 


there seems to be a case 
aud secondary school curricula, bringing into 
j 


ce voted to suf 


Taking tendencies 
whole in those 
Holland, Germany, 
and France, there seem to be ct 
which can perhaps be most fairls 
of thoroughness, an i 
to modify previ 
school methods anc 
point emerges in conversation 
extent in written documents 

In higher and snec ialist 


The most interesting schools { 
point are those 
secondary courses, and certain « 
schools. OF schools of 


: 
none built according to 


mniteresting in 
! 


technical schoo! 
hagen) contributed little in respe 

Taking school design as 
upon the plan type se!ec 
classes: («&) central 


side corridor type. 


Discussion 


three types does not set 


conditions vai 


The central | 


which may be 
purposes not directh 


\s a matte 


ti 


yects Which will be 





Is¢ 


SCHOOLS 





lli are ap- 


that specialist 
ucation which 


lents to pass 


ion, into the 


Le words 


| 
lementary 


em) more iwme 


ation aS a 
Denmark 
Switzerland 
sin common 


as Oonsisting 





lingness 


tural stand- 
] 


entary and 


n Cope 
ne design. 
res chiefly 


» three main 


) ecaust 
111s ition 


| spac 





Fig.1.—The Baznehojen 
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siderable difference of method and outlook, ; these a: 
brought about by tradition in teaching. by p: ration for 
professions which, in different countries, ai lifferens 
organised—architecture for instance—and fina and in 
portantly) by the political changes which cert: countric 
of Europe are undergoing. 

These differences in teaching are marked: t equ 
marked are tendencies in the design of certa asses 
building for education, and here again politics ar: ing th 
reaction upon architecture not only nationally t loca 
Countries in which the architectural developm app 
to have been nationally influenced by political events 
Holland, Germany, and to a certain extent Cz slovaki 
while in France certain advanced essays in des: nd cor 
struction, as represented in André Lurcat’s schoo Ville 
are intimately connected with a political regime. 

Suck facts render very complicated any tru raisal 
the causes and practical results, not only ot rece building 
developments but of actual ideals and methods training 
it appears, however, quite fair to conclude that cert 
continental phases of education are sull to a ce In exter 
in the melting pot and that it is dangerous to draw too sw 

conclusions as to the ultimate success or failure of twpes 





ling and of curricula from the bulk of information 





present time. 


DENMARK 

summer of 1930, decided on the erection of three scho 
the Bavnehojens (city architect, Holsoe). with a ¢ 
corridor (Figs. 1 and 2), the Husum (Fig. 3) with a central | 
Fritz Schlegel Fes kg 








and Professor Edvard Thomsen, archits a 
the Hojdevangens (fig. 4) with a side corridor, one of the tdeas 
being to test out the comparative merits. The results of the 
comparison do not appear to be complete, though it ts now sai 
that the side corridor type can be built just as cheaply as th 
other types. this being contrary te previously expressed opinior 
Che central hall type is perhaps the dearest, but in comparins 
costs the presence of the additional accomumedation must b 
borne in mind, It seems curious that this type. abandoned t: 
England, should be a fairly warm favourite, as the letting 
the he would be more easily arranged if it were planne 
in England, as a quasi-independent unit. 

Protessor Edvard Thomsen. whose research into questi 
of school design is important and who has built both t 
entre corridor and central hall type, belteves that this latt 





can be just as cheap as the side corridor type and, undoubted 





there are economies in outer wall, heating and service run 


hile the glass roof provides a cheap form of covering. At the 


same time, handled as capably as in the case of Thomsen and 
Schlegel’s school at Husum, the central hall gives an air ¢ 
spaciousness which is valuable and might be even furthe: 


developed into architectural effects with a warmer and gaye 
touch. In this type, however, one misses the attraction of t 

fine window extending from floor to ceiling and possibly looking 
foliage or a view, which is found in the Giento!te Scho 
by Niels Hauberg and Edvard Thomsen. There is no dou 


that overhead lighting has a naturally depressing effect, and 


on to 


this has not been overcome in the central hall type, in whic 


also there would appear to be obvious possibilities of noise and 
echo, though this disadvantage was not specifically mention 
Features of Danish schools of the elementary and secondat 
type are the provision of large and very well designed an 
; 


equipped gymnasia for both sexes with douches and changing 
rooms and sometimes bathrooms for a weekly wash given to 


\ 


all children (cf. Bavnehojens School), the provision of w.c. 
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The Husum School, Central hall type: first 
noe: C. Classroom: NH, Natura Histor) 


\ Re ae ee ee ee ae See 5 
Fig. 4.—The Hojdevangens School. 
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Sid rridor typ 


| lavatories at the ends of wings accessible trom the play 
und and often very visible therefrom (other w.c.’s are 


ded on the various floors but on a small scale): the use of 
iridors as cloakrooms, the provision of drinking fountains in 
corridors and a design of windows as ordinary casements 
tha transom bottom-hung and opening in, all double glazed 
{doors with inspection panels to the classrooms. 
\ classroom of 22 feet 9 inches by 19 feet 6 inches will hold 
it 96 students. equal to 13 square feet per student. Heights 
x to ceiling, are fairly generous, about 11 feet 6 inches. 
ugh in general design economy of construction is much 
died, the usual] system used being solid brick for the walls 
{reinforced concrete for the floors. Roofs are of low pitch, 
metimes of copper, such a roof being considered cheaper than 
lat root as regards maintenance at any rate. The result is 
at severity externally, and a barracks-like feeling which 
ds one to wonder whether the architecture might not ulti- 
itely have a depressing effect upon the children. The in- 
or colouring, which is obviously intended to be gay, is 
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actually on the heavy side, and the schools generally do not 
achieve the light-hearted cheerfulness associated with schools 
in Holland and particularly with those of Dudok. 

Praiseworthy features of the Danish designs are the sense olf 
order and refinement and the desire to suggest a domesti 
feeling which pervades these large blocks, this tendency being 
interesting to compare with that of some of the most recent 
English schools which, in some cases, look like very efficient 
laboratory or workshop buildings, in spite of the effort t 
introduce gaiety in the play of brickwork. The Danish plain 
ness is homely, seeming to hint that the world is indeed poo 
to-day, but that poverty can be neat and clean and is not 
humiliating. The Scandinavian schools generally are being 
much studied by architects of other countries as avoiding ove1 
emphasis and being honest in their utilitarianism. Danish 
architects have expressed the feeling that the architectural 


expression attempted is leading in the right direction and that 
“freak designs of the glass and concrete order have little 
justification in meeting any definite need. while at the same 
time demanding greater initial expense and upkeep.” 

\part from very minor classes, technical training appears 
to be concentrated in specialist schools, such as the Frederiks- 
berg Technical School in Copenhagen, or a big special school 
such as the Technical Institute. Of the former type of school 
there are two in Copenhagen and each important Danish 
town possesses one, 

In the matter of architectural education, the school of the 
\cademy in Copenhagen appears to be the only one of im 
portance, corresponding to the best of our recognised English 
schools. No special interest from the modern point of view 
attaches to the building gua school, nor to its equipment. 

\ general atmosphere of sobriety and good proportion, as 
also the absence of the more light-hearted attributes, ar« 
found in the work of the Academy. where the course is serious 
and thorough without discouraging a certain amount ol! 
experiment which is, however, always based on solid principles 
Particularly to be noted is the absence of any teaching of the 
Orders, the attention paid to geometry, and the complet 
study of the small house problem, based on semi-traditional 
lines. and including geometric studies of the whole layout of 


veating and plumbing. 
ee ee ee 





I g. 5: The Dys egaardosskolen. a central hall type u th spiral ramp 
R) instead of main staircase. Reference: C, Classroom; NH, Natura! 
H tory; Lecture Room: DS, Dome stic Scie nce; CR, Crafts; 


R, Ramp. A competition design built unaltered 
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Steel or reinforced concrete frame constructior ry little biscuit hexagons; terrazzo stairs: doors flush, pai Ver 
used in Denmark. so that these branches are 1 ssarily some brass lever handles. Floors lino in classrooms S Ginist = 
what neglected. Nearly all wall construc.io1 in brick, as experimental). Radiator heating. concealed ves (I 
steel is mostly imported from German | ling laws schools pipes exposed . No dadoes. even bel oat- “| 
of Denmark are not framed to understand yurag consequently grubby walls. In main corridor s Di € 
This fact must be borne in mind in considerit the characte) nin an accessible cornice box eee 
of Danish design which becomes, automatically ect to tl Crener Moderately well built and finishe ost ab * 
lumitations of the material. ‘This may account tor the retention 100.000 crowns: about three vears old. Ceni ida The 
of a classical type of fenestration, as opposed to recent Conti idequately lit by big end window from fleor ling a 
nenta! and English developments of tl skeleton type. And cuard rail ih 
once the window is to a certain extent dictated. the rest of th Courtyard paved asphalt with drinking fount: evel ais 
architectural treatment largely  follo suit. Nevertheless stands around court. without shelter. oe 
studies in the more advanced manner are seen in tl \cadem lit Study. -Drawing classes two hours per \ \ sp r 
School, executed with sobriety and plainly presented. a littl room with blackboards all round walls, using ; some ve 
rigid perhaps. but plainly bearing the imprint of nationa rey lino on which can be made drawings in ircoal a ‘ 
character. hall Deep window reveals here, and good models, includi 
The following detailed descriptions of schools have model houses. Also a natural history museum with stutk “pO 
been selected from eight given in the Repo birds, etc.: used also tor drawing classes. Lightine by ' ial 
BAV NEHOJENS SKOLE VED ENGHARERE] fittings with \ hite opal bowls and frosted upper ice ‘ 
; —e Architect: City Architect Holsoe, Copenhage: 1 
See Figs. 1 and 2. ACADEMY (ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL ait 
Elementary school; for 1,000; mixe Coprns re | 
>= in each class (rather too mat Education. Hither tull time, four to five years. or three ye; 
\ve 6 14. Polytechnic and then one to two vears office and part-t 
Not General education process P , study in Academy 
vears: middle, 1 vears: @yminasiu ars: then In later years students forced to specialise in town plant 
university. All education practically free for first thre urniture design, etc. Students guided somewhat 9 
Design. A central block, centre corric trances an professional openings available. 
two single-storey wines. Left wing sir tore mnasiun Fees: 20 crowns per month for first three years. thet 
one tor girls, one for boys (adjoiniz ! e baths for crowns per half-year | 
yymnasium, with changing rooms Early curriculum avoids use of classical orders and conc 
Chere are also bathrooms for a sh given to a rates on geometry (full problems in descriptive geometry), 
children; also a dining-room with kitchen, n eine free ruction and applied geometry—e.g.. a small house. ver 
\ four-storeved building ot in ny vith recesst r¢ roughly worked ut on semi-traditional lines Drawi g 
joints, white wooden double casemet ow en ! | ide isometric of all plumbing and heating. ‘Time abx 
transoms to tall in: red pantile ro three months. Also surveying (measured work), statics. ¢ 
Main w.c.’s at end of each wing: « ! indows t some tone sketches 
eround, and all ver isible: 5 hoor | Quality of drawing good. not much “splasho* vet 
w.c.’s provided also on cach upper fle presentatior , 
Construction R.¢ floors. solid hr Floors ile Edvard Vhomsen. Protessor — 
SCHOOLS IN HOLLAND 
Phe system ot clementary and se lucation 1 starting from the same premises. Some Dutch and some ott , 
Holland is extremely complicated. The hor quote Continental school authorities consider the design of Dudol 
Trade Schools on the Continent. be Abbot and Dalton (H.M schools to be extravagant and to concede too mucl: to effe 
Stationerv Office), tor an accout the organisation One Danish architect reierred to this dramatisation of mass 
Atter some consideration ol the infl ence Oo he SVSLE s design which ts “over-exposed,”" and there is. in som Du Ch 
on school building the Report proceeds to discuss ten- eee S Feee ee ee the forms of the post-war wets ; 
- is é o . Dutch school and a leaning towards the austerity whi 
dencies in design and construction as follows aracterises Denmark. Certain it is that some of Dudok 
Amongst the ordinary schools, the most interesting arch etfects must be costly, but whether they are not jusufier “ 
tecturally are those of W. M. Dudok, not on ol ccount oO another matter. aes 
the high standard of his design but also because of his flexibilit Building practice sanctions the use of hollow walls with ¢ ihe 
and power to modify the character of his b lings accordir brick inside. a 2 inch cavity and half brick outside. ‘The ca a 
to his programme. The schoois of Dudok do not appear t t windows ts often filled in with wood and the inner fa¢ 5 
differ in plan from the standard type. Their character lies ir he outer brick rough rendered. Sills are of projecting brick ~ 
the fine architectural treatment. tl se of colour against tile. Flashing is in zine for cheapness, lead or copper preterre' " 
sober background, the high standard of finis nd the deter- Flat roots are reported to give trouble unless expensively mat "3 
mined and successtul effort of the architect reate al see also German section), and there is a general react om 
atmosphere which will endear the school to the pupil. Fron towards pitched roofs on account of cost. ‘ 
the point of view of competence in tl ! isation of thes School buildings generally are distinguished by their cheer! a 
ideals, Dudok’s schools remain unrivalled in Holland colour. which is very noticeable in some of the interiors, | . 
There is, however, in some architectural quarters, a pre- an abundance of planting and flowers, and by a genera! 4 wisi 
judice against the manner which Duck is made sé of being well cared tor. In spite of the absence of dadoes a! 


personal and which others have attempt ite without olazed brickwork. defacing of walls seems to be seldom feu 
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n sO! hools the architect has risked very large plate 
cs win on ground level, so, apparently, breakages arc 
nor i experience. One has the impression. indeed, 
the a re Dutch student has a respect for the buildings 
whict irks, perhaps because the bulk of these are con- 
ed it a pleasing vein. and are the very reverse of 
stitut character. 
Che lars ndows of some of these very modern schools are 
ito mass some of the classes very hot in summer, parti- 
arly 1 orkshops or manual training rooms, and_ the 
estior lequate lighting. plus heat and cold insulation, 
es not § i to be fully solved. According to Mr. Hulshoff. 
City Arc of Amsterdam. who has been building some 20 
hools 1 num for the last ten vears in Amsterdam. as 
las many hospitals, the modern “boat-like”’ buildings are 
<pensiv maintain; and as the question of upkeep is all 
mportat e« holds to brick as the most suitable structural 
itera 
Accor o Mr. Hulshotl, the average school classroom is 
wut 23 feet & inches by 19 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 3 inches, 
ding students normally, but capable of taking 42 (com- 
are Danish measurements, 22 leet 6 inches by 19 feet 6 inches 


inches, holding 36). but it is expected that the 


ete ORC RB ene LM 





w Vossius Gymnasium : a typical Amsterdam schoo 


ib t be exceeded in future schools. “Che average lowe! 
Amsterdam has seven classrooms, and kindergartens 


Th erage grading is roughly: kindergarten ages 
b: er schools, 6-13: gymnasium or high school, 
18: technical school or university, 18-21. 

The cost of school building in Holland has proved high, 
reason being the inclusion of the gymnasium, although 
reis only one gymnasium for boys and girls, shared between 


schools and no bath accommodation such as is supplied in 
enmark. [he gymnasium is a room some 16 feet high, so 
at to le it with other floor heights it must either be counter- 
k or cround space must be wasted. The old idea was for 
¢ gymnasium to open into a playground, but Mr. Hulshotl 
leves that this has little value in practice. 

The problem of economy —with the question of the gym- 
sium as one of the factors —coupled with the question of 
ghting. has led Mr. Hulshotf to produce a new scheme otf 


inning which corridors are practically eliminated (Fig. 8), 
d the evmnasium is placed on the top floor where the height 
i be increased to 19 feet 6 inches or 21 feet, with a sliding roof 
erate hand, in the manoeuvring of which the students 
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use of Hor fa) 





Hilversum: a scho 7 b Dudol, 
and shrubs in Dutel 


yprical of the free 


1 schools 


Students pass from one classroom to another, and betwee: 
classrooms are the cloaks and lavatories, with an inspectior 
window into the lavatories. Boys and girls use the same 
cloakrooms up to the ages of 12-13, also lavatories, there being 
two w.c.’s and one urinal in each. the latter being in a com- 
partment. In kindergarten schools there would be a genera! 
lavatory, to which children are taken by the teacher, but 
adjoining the classrooms would be a lavatory and wash-basin 
for occasional use. 

Che idea behind this proposed school plan for lower schools 
is. as previously stated, economy based on simplicity of design 
and construction. The span would be narrow, about 27 feet 
Gg inches, governed by the interior width of the gymnasiun 
unit. This dimension, plus the thickness of the external walls, 
is the width of the average Amsterdam housing block: and the 
basic idea is that by adhering to this width, land can be boug! 
more cheaply and the school can fit in on any city plot. 

Che great obvious objection to this arrangement is the neces- 
sitv of passing through classrooms, but as all classes begin and 
cnd at stated times this objection is held to be more theoretica 
than real. 

Che result is that the Board of Education in Holland has 
sanctioned this type; and this tact seems of great importance, 
since Mr. Hulshoff’s plan makes a real and novel contribution 
to the cause of economy. 

School building on this plan is reduced in cost from 155.00 
to 140,000 florins, and the smaller schools from 125,000. t 
g5.000, part of the saving being etter ted in lower heights of 


classrooms which, with iwhting rom hoth sides, can be re- 


duced to I feet - inches 


Fig. 8. 1 new tyf f Lutet hool without corridor 
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lary 199- 


Crafts at 16 Gabriel Metsustraat, .Amsterda: uestions mor 
architectural and art education are dealt with he deta = div 
reports on these schools. as well as items ol nny : W 
equipment. ii Hea 
Architectural education, apart from that d ed mair ? 
for the trades or specialist branches, is dealt h at D gains 
University, where the course remains on very lar lines nil 
those reported by me in the Journal of the Arcl ral A am 
t \ugust 1922). The work is sound and thon ¥ €xceller ny 
technically, and modern in the sense that goox nnine 3 : 
construction take pride of place. But the bui t D 
are not of a modern type. and are less important the p — 
of view of suggesting lines of progress than a) mie i 
technical and general schoo!s in Holland. : 
It would appear that. from the point of vic f Enelar : “ 
there is much to be gained from a study o tempora ae 
Dutch school design. in resnect cf excellent ea ent (th a 
the trade schools are very complete . but mor ill from t “% 
spirit of friendliness and gaiety permeating the of Du 
schoo design. Lhe architects in Holland seem » SNar 
outlook of Mr. Hulshoft, who likes broad sills in his sch ae 
on which to stand flowers, for all Dutch schools have pa 
ilower-pots. Certainly Dudok shows the way to niaking scl ; 
buildings not only non-institutional, but definitely loyal 
Many of his schools are worth a visit from the ndpoint 6 
sheer beauty of design: and to how many scheols in Enelar “te 
can a similar compliment be paid. (See Fig. 7. A 
Che following detailed description has been select er {i 
from five given in the Report. On\ 
1MSTERDAM SCHOOL OF GRAPHIC ARTS “iy 
15>) DINTELSTRAAT, .AMSTER aa 
Situated in a new quarter and only two months in occupat 
Septembet 1934 Supported, after expenses « f students’ fee 
which are very low, by the State 70 per cent. and the Muni 
pality 30 per cent. Dtrector, Mr. Rolle. Bia: 
For plans see Fig. 12. bind 





Pupils. 


graphi 


Wiany Classe 


Six hours per week for four years in 
art, etching, printing. lithegraphy, photograp! 





typesetting. There are 60 whole-time students working “1 
ours for three vears ef 
\ most up-to-date and carefully designed scheme — collabo: The 
tion of architects and teachers in each section. ‘Three store) ne 
ind basement. 
\ll machinery (¢.g., printing reoms), where possible. p 
n the centre well to avoid noise on to streets and neighbow 
Car 7] Brick and reinforced concrete. R.C.. most : 
used in Holland.) Exterior a moderate straightforward Dut 3 
sty] tie vellow bricks and black pantile roof, plinth of reddis ad 
Phe 
ny 
f: £ } ( ontinuous remo thle fra The 
FE 10. entre) Channels fori heel ng b 10 al are 
from basement store ' i 
f g. tf ) ht) Wood n yvound-res hip g 7 
fion Da 
- 7 — aN is 
bit 
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te wooden windows. Some consist of two lights EE f mT 1 








ail; , four hoppers, some of casements opening-in 1 “ é Ee { 
vers above. all let down by a stick, no gearing. iI | 
: ; : Px a 
Heatin nx coke-fired boilers. overhead automatic feed. t os ID 
- ne caretaker for this large building. Radiators i E - ° | } 
Aly . . ° ° 
D, st Wz all rooms except those top lit, which have air " - > Ip! 
LE d by hot-water pipes) to avoid condensation on p } i 
es LU} d ° © [Oy 
s. whic all north light l t 
; r | - : a 
ler stip (ooms are arranged on plan according to sequence eg . 
al whi L processes. , ‘ tas ‘ ! 
D Chief fe: of planning is excellent lighting throughout. and : ° - ai 


rrat ent of rooms jis with Javatory blocks between 


ee = ay SEL ; eee eerie 
ns. eal yntaining two w.c.’s for each class. lavatory 


sh-up bath (shower type) for implements. The — Se _— 
~ ‘€ ss 


an ner part yartitions is al! glass, and teachers can look right f 
a oh 1 ' 
lows a mtv at waist level. The svsten: works very well. Te ae ee eee ee 





w 


the | les. though these are noi undulv exposed, as 








1 1 
1a$ Pl | exvensive in first cost. In each room are built- ¢ 1 KF 
i iwboa fastening with bale catches on projecting arms 
ys. cabinets, etc.. to contain all the property of the room. : , 
Qound the other sides are continuous double battens on to ° ° ° ° 
are ed detachable glazed frames to hold drawings. 


nts. etc. These unlock by a key which the teacher holds. 


»} ] ! 7 4 4 hl 1-} 1 4 tired - - = e 
i ese battens also contain as many blackboaras as required, 
s,Q There are also individual students’ lockers formed Pa * ° iy 
pull-out fibre drawers, which gre locked by a swivelline a - - ww ET 
| with one padlo k and key. Tool cabinets have striplight i 
( or lighting. . es - 
On walls between batten strips are also toolracks with a black - - - ‘ e 
‘ é : ; ° . S 
cround, and on it the silhouette of each tool painted in > ‘ 2 x 
. . 


te. so that one can always see if the too! is replaced and 


4 . : errr. «Terre k 
re it belongs. Great order and neatness prevail. Magnesit Pr - & ™ 1 





} . ] ] 


10 floor is used, as it is softer if tools fall. and in rooms 























i here acids are used—e.g., photography and etching —aspha!t : ; 
sare used, as they offer better resistance. . - AEB S 2 
Black ¢ skirtings are used round rooms and turned up Lntiucsadeeesubidacesscoecetuweeeecamen 
d vadiators to form a protec tion pane! the effect being First Bi 
1. 
s very modern. Best linotype selector machines. ete. r ‘a T 7 
ish machines are said to be of very fine material and cut- . | BR ea: ? 
the latest German machines. : sia | : . 
he shelves for lithographic stones are specially warmed. ee Meee — TS ° 
lents’ desks have special spaces for boards, portfolios, etc. - {| al ane | . 
Door furniture of lever type, all cupboards have long wood pis ' 9 id t_- a 
[handles | black); lighting by gas, suspended fittings. | | Be fate ee 


rs } = s , . ° . 4 f © +e 1 
, fhe paper store is glazed with blue glass. as white light | 
: aa Phe ‘ | | ° 


he paper after two wecks or so larkroonis are in 














“ ashlaring of top floor, and have light locks and orange - pr | | PR | PR PR oe 
tside windows. , 
lhe bievcle store is in basement—-access is by a stair, with a | . 
tof gutter each side to run bicycles dow in. including quarter rr ° ? “T| 
ngs. (Fig. 10.) Cycle racks about 15 inch cestres. i See ee 
staircase windows are clever—in metal frames with C 28 ] q 
are fired panes. lead surrounded. Across the glass, reading : sta DIR 
miuside. in lead, are names of famous printers, etc. In order ce og 3 4 % Mee 2 s 2d 3 3 
tventilation. windows are projected on plan and sides of ee ae 
ay are provided with opening hoppers on one connecting 
the front hall is very pleasant—doors open into rest and Fig. 13 Plar yf the Imsterda School of Graph Lrts 
; ng-room. Vestibule is almost completely floored with Refer 
nken mats of wire and woven. Opposite entrance, in corri- A & B, Administration and Library; BB, Bookbinding: C, Glass- 
. is a clock donated by teachers and a series of grey glass ooms: D. Dark Room: Dir.. Director: L, Lithography; P, Photo- 
| | 


ndows donated by the graphic trades. graphy; PR, Printng; MTS, Machine Type Setting: M{, Monotyt 
\rchitects: Heineke and Kuipers. S$. Studio; T, Toilet; TS, Type Setting 
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SCHOOLS IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


lechnical education in Czecho-Slovakia. and the design ol 
the more recent school-buildings generally lect an alert 
and progressive modern spirit which in the main seems to 
permeate this country. 

It is impossible to disassociate the spirit behind the teaching; 


and that which appears to govern in the newest educational 


buildings, from the growth of the appreciation of modern art. 
which is developing along lines in spite of the 


International 





fact that, nationally, the unity of ¢ 10-Slovakia is becoming 
more evident. 

Modern tendencies in painting, sculpture. typography, glass 
and textiles go hand in hand wit det ined effort to 
preserve and foster the traditi isan strv and 
lesign: while in architecture there is strongly evident the influ- 
ence of continental modernism as exemplified by such archi 


tects as Mies Van Der Rohe. Walter Gropius, Le Corbusier an 


Jeanneret. 


Lack of time prevented a detatled study « fthe many interest 
ing buildings which are found in various parts of the country 
such as the school for the glass industry at Zelezny Brod, the 
School of Applied Arts at Bratisla and some of the school 
3rno such as the School for Femn Professions 

his school is based upon a ver, nite resting ¢ ri Dic 1 ! 
lissimilar from that of Mr. Hulshot} Dutcl hools (see 


Pig. 14), in that there is. strictly speaking. no corridor. for the 


lassrooms form a continuous line nsist of a classroon 
ind a workroom bay which is separated only b lapsible 
screen, while between these bavs I ks of itories and 
store cupboards. Each room. therefore an form one lare¢ 
space. with the workroom bay oper a balcony. Rein- 
forced concrete constructior 1 the frontage is 
4 

Fig. 13.-—School of Domestic Econor Prag Unit in teaching 

kitchen. Reference: A, Cupboard utensils; with desk fo 


accounts; B, Combined work-table and sink with hutter pedesta 


and sink: lino table top: C. Combine nit gas and coal range 


I Ot BRITISH ARCHITECTS QG i ar 
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Fig. 14.—Tpypical floor plan of the School tntne P 
Reference: C, Class Room; B, Balco Vv. WW’ 
om: S. Store: L, Lavatory: G. G; 
yractically all glass. The school is for trainn ers { 
work in girls’ trade schools, and its equipment st up 
date. the cookery section, for instance. providing VENS ar 
fuel of various types used in different parts of the natn 
\nother very interesting school is the new | Az 


School in Prague (Stauba Francouzskyca Skol 


school for children, a normal school, and a gym: im schor 

\ feature of this school is the very large window the 

of bright clear colours internally, the magnifi ~ of th 
space devoted to entrance hall and staircase, and 1 ngenuil 
of the design for the main lecture hall situated o1 op flow 
and clerestory lit without obstruction by column he pla 
and section are acoustically designed, the slope « copper 
covered roof being frankly expressed externally (sec later deta 


description 

Architectural training is carried out in the Academy a 
lechnical High Schools, the latter catering more particular] 
for students whose architectural future will be devoted to th 
field of smaller work such as domestic architecture. ratio! 
etc. In this respect there is affinity with the German syste 
wherein the held that there separate fields 
architecture, one of the fully fledged architect who will under- 
take large works, town planning, etc., and one for the archi- 
tectural assistant or specialist who may be either a craftsman. 
in architect with a domestic type of practice. I: 
remembered that in a country like Czecho-Slovakia the fi 


view is are 


must [ 


of large scale work does not appear unlimited,so that there is 
perhaps reason in offering a choice of education catering f 
different aims and temperaments. ‘This distinction in training 


explains the concentration in the technical schools on con- 
struction and detail. and the higher theoretical aid nstruc- 
tion in the Prague Academy. 

It must not be thought that the theory precludes practica 
instruction ; what is intended to convey is a 
architectural problem in its broader present-day aspects and 1! 
consequence a certain sacrifice of instruction in the routin 
detail of building is made, for presumably the architect wi 
have collaborators whose special duty it will be to relieve himo! 
the minor work of practice, allowing him to concentrate on t! 
broad principles and requirements. 


orasp of ti 


It is interesting to note that the general designing tor U 
work carried out by students in the industrial schools appears 


to be done by a handful of specialist designers who are working 


in the **Ministry for the Development of Industries Lhes 
designs are broadcast, and worked out by students and this 
system applies to lace, embroidery, bentwood furniture, toys. 


etc. Incidentally, the standard of design, embodying 2 certa 
modern twist applied to traditional moufs. is high. 
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Fig. 15.—General view and site plan of the French-Czech State School. Prague 


FRENCH-CZECH STATE SCHOOL (Srausa Classrooms are 21 feet broad with varying lengths. .\ room 
FRANCOUZSKYCA SKOL) PRAGUI 21 feet by 27 feet 6 inches holds 30. 
Walls are about 8 inches concrete and 2 inches cork lining 


Situated on the outskirts of Prague. A very modern factory- . . ' . 
: cast in situ, then plastered both sides. Ground floors are laid 


ke Impression of white walls and blue windows: staircase 





ndows are metal. others wood. (Fig. 1 on the earth except where there are cellars. Other floors 
{ 1 S are ‘tal, ‘rs wood. ( y. oe. : aa : ies . 
; Contai , l fi hild es ‘ hollow tile. The hollow tile partitions are 12 cm. thick, or els 
¢} an 9 - g s . - . oy at © r , g Y = ~ ° 4 . M4 bed 

ains a school for children, a normal school, a gym of two 10 cm. thicknesses with ** solomit ** straw slab betwee: 


sum, all three divided i appropriate secti . . . - . 
ivided into appropriate sections. for insulation against sound. (Fig. 174.) Those between class- 





Site has many differences of level. hence steps in the main rooms are laid in strip of felt. 

ridor (this is forbidden in Czecho-Slovakia as dangerous for Roof terraces are finished with concrete slabs on asphalt 
ing ildren, but for some special reason was permitted here). \ll drainage is steepish, and falls to centre. 
es Construction.—This is entirely reinforced concrete. All Central heating is by exposed radiators. Forced ventilation 
th indows are double-glazed. including metal ones. Big windows is by trunks all carried down the double wall between rooms 
NS. children’s ground floor classrooms slide and open. Large and corridors. This wall contains all trunks. basins, exhibition 
ail etal windows have gutter on inside, falling to weep holes at cabinets and cupboards. 





. Very little condensation. Heat loss 13 per cent. with Floors in classes are wood block; in director’s rooms and cor- 
ge glass areas, ridors, lino (blue green): corridors. tile or terrazzo. Lavatories 
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Lighting is by globe suspensions and switc! te 
circular in brown bakelite. Wall copings are co 
round headed lugs. (Fig. 17B.) Window sills ai shings ak 
copper. Doors are finished in grey cellulose \ black 


hxed yw 


5 ; c fl 
al combined frames and architraves and h: lated ley; 


Pe | Bh cnok handles and escutcheons. There are no dadoes | stairs a; 
A , io e ax = ‘ ‘ 

SECTION XX f ON of concrete with blue painted strings. 
Classrooms for children are at ends of wing, li t and wes 


with big windows to west and high range to east re expost 


| 
Is Colder, 


Corridors and rooms are all finished in bright, « pale tor 

of pink, terra-cotta, green, cream, brown, etc. Co cridors all 

also. Soffits and jambs of corridor recesses often day 
with very charming effect. 

ere is an enormous vestibule and an effec very wi 

spaces throughout. The lec ture rooms have SLE p 


Dac 


seating 4 
ind are placed one over the other. 


k 
Over the gymnasium. in one wing, is a fin 


a oncert 


Fig 0 with platform and acoustie shape 


section. 


are wuled. Drinking fountains « tur , { hite ti Phe Report aiso contains detailed descript s of thre 


background on main landings other schools. 


SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 


The author first discuss: 
of politics on education an 
He says: 
Che connection 
difficult to trace. : 
porary problems, hi idy, not onl ructu ! eh. TR 
physical, but als OO sayy vane vuan sean GOED 
interested in sociology, an udies it « ga ‘ aE 
of abuses and stupiditi ; 
regulations. From there 
is a reformer is only a step 
the politic ul and 1c 
inarv to effective act 
So. verv soon. the architect 
conclusion finds himself polit . : : 
niavslesive to beltree of party action ee loc . 10, “ nical School at Frankfurt 
sal the mercy of any turn of t ( i cl l articles. by methods based on 
Something of this sort may have o Lian na ( 1 ing of th and limitations of materia 


pronounced differences of view policy of those responsible for technical traini 
with all reserve in view of the diffi f n lan ms on the contrary to indicate a return to tl 
plicated situation) for the suppre uct ; st hich have been associated with William Morris 


ge individual crafts and small group work as oppos 


Bauhaus at Dessau. which was 
world for its work and whicl rge scale production 
nugatery to the idea 


Che Bauhaus ide: 


| 


In Germany to-day the man who counts seems to 
man wh iakes or does things. not the man who desig 
thinks about the doing. Work is the thing, and to a certa 


extent individual work at that. 


modern methods. 


Che result, architecturally, is seen in the possibly temporat 
me the less perceptible, disrepute into whic h have fal 
designers who were hitherto hatled as great 

ains. and the submerging of all tendencies which, th 

eir partially sociological origins, have a tint of comn 

ing. The severely functional building. the 
vhich was coming to be known as belonging to the 
national Style,” and even the flat roof. are beginning 
appear In favour ol design considered to be m 
national tradition 


17.—Deta 


copings fron 
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Fig. 19.—The Bundeschule in Bernau. A training school for members of trades unions 


The technical schools, therefore, assume the greatest in old buildings. some of them not originally designed for their 
nterest. with the architectural courses embodied in those purpose, e.g.. the Vereinigte Staatschulen fiir Freie und Ange- 
related to building; and the work of the academies, in which are wandte Kunst in Berlin. The most important school, the 
normally trained the architects of the widest scope, is more Technische Hochschule in Berlin, is housed in a vast building 
nebulous of little architectura! interest but a fine new physics institute 

In view of this fact, it is more profitable to report on certain has recently been added to it, containing beautifully equipped 
{the schools which in their instruction are typical of the sound, laboratories and a lecture hall holding 1,000 persons (about 
ard. but limited work which constitutes the preparation for an 104 feet by 86 feet 
architectural career in which the student may be an architect One of the most interesting technical buildings visited is the 
in the full sense but is more likely to specialise in simpler types Meisterschule fiir das Graphische Gewerbe in Leipzig, designed 
f{ design, such as domestic work; or else will definitely commit by Otto Droge, a building of which photographs were available, 
himself to a job as an assistant to an architect or to some busi- but no plans. I have therefore sketched an approximate lay-out 
iess allied to the building trade. which does not purport to be accurate but shows the main 

Of technical and art schools with architectural courses principle of the design. (Fig. 20.) 
here are examples in most of the principal cities in Germany. A school of special character witli a most interesting building 
\ few of them are in buildings of recent design, such as the in reinforced concrete is the Bundeschule in Bernau, but it is now 


choolat Frankfurt an der Oder. (Fig. 18.) Other classes are held difficult to visit this school as it has been taken over by Nazi 


Ss 


GROUND FL . FIRST FL 


Fig. 20.—Plans of the Master School for Graphic Arts, Leipzig. See also photograph at head of article 
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Fig. 21.—The Museum and Sci 


organisations as a training centre. 


offered 
of special tuition for members of vari des 


kind 
unions, who 

came to Bernau for short periods and were able to live and work 
in surroundings of espec ial charm at only one 
from Berlin. (Fig. 19. 

The lay-out is designed to give as much south and east 
exposure as possible, with staggered units, and the whole 
impression is that of a sort of sanatorium-hotel, with classrooms 
attached. Workers in industry, political economy, 
etc., came to Bernau for periods of a month o1 
the unions took charge of their families in the meantime, and 
the building was the outcome of the desire to obtain the 
most modern architectural conception possible. The executed 
design by Hannes Meyer was placed first in competition. 

In forming a brief summary a practice in det ail which seems 
to be more or less current in German school construction, the 
following points come to mind: Walls in brick, with 
steel or concrete framing and concrete Windows double 
in the most expensive buildings, double-glazed in the cheaper 
types (interior cleaned once pet 
only when funds are really low. Single-corridor type plans, 
with corridors used for showcases and as exhibition galleries. 
No dadoes and no glazed brick to corridor Corridor 
floors cf brick, tile, terrazzo or stone. Classroom and studio 
floors in lino or wood block. No panel heating and ordinary 
exposed radiators. Doors flush, painted or oiled, with lever 
handles. Light issrooms and corridors, and 
lighting by suspension globes or similar glass enclosed fittings. 
Good 


hour’s distance 


insurance 
more, while 


solid 


fic OTs 


annum) and single 


glazing 


walls. 


colouring to cl: 


sanitary equipment, tiled lavatories, and washbasins in 


THREE 
The report concludes with 
three outstanding school 
“Gewerbe Schule” 
Villejuif, near Pari 
Fortbildungsschule.”’ 
The Vienna School 
continuation trade 
pentry, joinery, 
etc. The 
festival 
for gb. 


detailed peony, “sereagy of 
the 
school at 


‘““Gewerbliche 


buildings of 
Ziirich, an 


and the 


recent date, 
elementary 


Vienn 1 


to be the 
Euro s l¢ Car- 
ding, painting, upholstery, 
accommodation includes lil ssembly and 

xhibition halls and ; tudents’ hostel 
Designed by Joset Hofbauc and Wilhelm 
Baumgarten, it has a clear o1 well- 
considered det 


The 


7 1 1 
1927) is believed largest 


Uf hes 


school in 


carriage bu 
rooms, ¢ 


eood 
ail but is ah tle 
Schule? in 


*“Gewerbe best 


rt 


SCHOOLS IN SWITZERLAND, FRANCE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


every teacher. Handsome 
furnished in a restrained modern st: 
ing been built by students from ar 
ils of staircases often in metal, though i 
» functional 


classroom for the 
a 
generahy 
often ha: 
Handrai 
tl looking than practi 
he hand. 

\ tendency to -fenestrate the 
ported, and flat roofs are not recommend 
onstruction is of the very best type. 


VWEISTERSCHULE FUR D. AS - 1PHISCH 
°U LEIPZIG (Printing Schoo! e Fig. 
fynhf 


?-—Otto Droge 


over most m¢ 


20 a 
, Leipzig. 
Built about four years ago on a good site fre: 
an open but not remote quarter of Leipzig. 
Consists of four storeys, basement and a win: 
Construction.—Brick, R.C, floois, and R.C, st 
In this is located the large printing 
Floors to vestibule, corridors and sta 
Reported to be practical.) 
classes. 
Doors are flush pine, flat varnished. arcl 
Doors to main corridor are set back between ward roby 
mostly off corridor. 


wing. roo! 
irs in tl 
Composition floors 


Lighting mostly by fittings om stems and by tube lights « 
° ¢ e Ss 


ceiling in corridors. Main hall is fine and large: 
walls in chequer - design stone slabs. A range olf 
opposite doors is glazed with light clear glass « 
designs etched and acided related to the art of pri 

Painting is white, 

No special 
ventilation. 
hung 


nting 
off-white and clear yellow 
gadyets in equipment 
Windows are double, 
to open in. Corridors have 
for coat hanging, storage 
Storey heights: 
10 feet clear 
In schoolrooms the 


and no mechani 
in triple 
recesses Ol Cla 
, etc., as in Dutch school 
Ground floor, 12 feet ciear: 


desks are formed by little in 
galvanised-finish steel tables. Equipment and furnishing is 
modern. The building has a sense of space 
wide corridor, and the very large entrance hall. 
very good throughout, and the design steady. “The 
directors’ rooms are as usual well designed and bacon 

Students number about 60 day and 
capacity is about 250-30°). 

The Report also contains detailed descriptions of nu 
other schools. 


The finish 


10O evening: norn 


AND VIENNA 
equipped schools in E urope é and was opened last ye 
Fig.21.) In eet te it is typical of the Continent wit 
its 16 feet 3 inches wide corridor, separated 
rooms by a double wall thickness of cupboards. 1 
building is beautifully finished and cost about {270,01 
per foot cube. The school teaches 
- work is not particularly characteristic or or! sin 
building has a basement and six priate and 
a reinforced concrete frame, 
faced with thin sawn stone slabs, fixed with copp 
ramps. The bay spacing is about 11 feet 6 1 
Expansion joints run through the structure, 
visible outside; inside they are covered with 
strip. 


or 2S. ap! lied a 

but the 
The 
uilt of 

and 


> open 


floor brick 
windo 
riched wit 


hoppers botton 


ssroom sid 
upper floor: 
lividuc 
ont light due t 


ffices an 


from clas 


infilled with brie: 


group 


Lhe 


assro 
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Fig. 22.-Model of André Lurcat’s school at Villejuif, Paris 

The detail and equipment is very thoroughly thought 
ut. Iron door frames are used with a leather shock- 
strip; skirtings and furniture bases are of aluminium 
werlapping the floor covering, which is mostly linoleum 
concrete; the door furniture is also of aluminium, the 
initure is mainly of metal, galvanised. The architects 
ere Steger and Egender. 

[he very striking and original school at Villejuif by 
André Lurgat was opened a year ago. It was built by 
communist municipality and reflects to some extent 

ir political beliefs. It has attracted considerable 
tention and it has been found necessary to restrict 
sits by the public. The cost was about £100,000, and 
accommodates 800 children; a gymnasium and sports 
ground are included. A right of way across the site 
liged the architect to divide his building into two 
sTOUpS. 

The plan shows a long Llock of buildings on two floors with 
assrooms facing south, with central group of services common 
both girls and boys, and a divided playground which is open 
also extended under the building to form a covered 

reation space on to which looks a double refectory which 
‘protected from the north by glass screens. In this space are 
whbasins, while long lavatory blocks are arranged in the 
layground layout as part of a garden scheme. 

rhe whole effort has been directed towards procuring a 
gical and economic working plan, with divisions as called 
r by the regulations. But, also. the architect has conceived 
s building as particularly open and has tried to connect the 
den space with the school, creating a void beneath his 
ssrooms, and by treating the classroom walls as much as 
sible as glass screens, using a sliding metal sash in the 
SSCS and collapsible screens in the refec toric S. Lhe raising 
'the classrooms to first-floor level has also a practical advan- 
ge as the site is apt to be damp in winter. 

Reinforced concrete frame construction is used, with hollow 
lloors, infillings, and partitions. Conduits and services were 
lin the tile centering before the concrete of the floors was 
ured, and rainwater pipes are incorporated in similar 
shion in the stanchions. Floors are either in lino, rubber ot 
s. these latter being used extensively for dadoes in lavatories, 
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entrances. kitchen, refectory, corridors, etc. The floor 


covered pla id is laid in rubber. Enamel paint apps 


to have bx ised in most of the interiors and some interesting 


paintings by an Lureat. brother of the archite 
the refectori vh are simply furnished 
taste, 

The bulk of th il WI OWS al the sliding yp 
upper and lower « na glazing is single. Heating is by 
radiators and by n the corridors. Sills to the windows 
are about 4 feet from the ground and children do not actually 


see much ¢ xcept he sky when se ated. The teac he rs de sk 1S i 


one corner adjoining the window. Blinds are incorporated 
internally in the window heads which reach to the ceiling. 
Electric lighting is mostly by simple conical bowls fixed to the 
ceiling (not suspensions 

Che character of the building, in spite of a forced simplicity 
of finish, has a refining and inspiring influence. Everything is 
simple and in good taste; and there are no eccentricities, while 
the general conception is based on André Lurcat’s ideals of 
close study of requirements coupled with a strong sense of the 
possibilities ofarchitecture in the betterment of social conditions. 
































lan of the school at Villejuif. A right of way across 


, ; 
architect to separate the gymnasium and sports 


round fron the main school buildings 
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Book Reviews 


LEGENCY 


The period dealt with in this book was 
for several reasons. It was a “‘notable 
higher civilisation of the country where all through the 
war great landscape painters, poets and novelists were 
working for a large and eager class” (Trevelyan 

The development of furniture during the 
hitherto been adequately illustrated—a deficiency 
handsomely made good by Miss Jourdain. It 
with an almost abrupt transition from the smooth and 
rather complacent development of the “Georgian” work 
style; as it develops it illustrates 
the 


laim for it ofa 


time has not 
now 


begins 


“classic” 
the absorption of 


to the new 
remarkably 
designers, and soon justifies the author’s « 
“Regency.” The label of **Empire period” 


1 


new elements by 


separate title 


has hitherto been very loosely used and has led probably 


} | 


more than anything else to some overshadowing by the 


French work, with its easily recognised coherence. of 


the more varied qualities and range of the English work. 
In the first few years the style was obviously largely 
affected by the French work, directly by the employment 
of French craftsmen refugees at the time and indirectly 
by reflections of the revolutionary period, but there were 
other influences in this country quite as st There 
was a general decorative accompaniment to the period. 
The study of, it might be called the passion for, Greek 
architecture and ornament was active in the 
the eighteenth century. Examples of classic art 
being brought over by learned societies and a few years 
later the expeditions to Egypt brought again new know- 
ledge. On to the fine stock and tradition of English 
furniture making these new forms and ornaments were 
grafted. The illustrations show in the most 
manner how successfully this was done. 


rong. 


were 


interesting 


Some of the “experimental” pieces were not so happy 
as the examples reproduced, but it is not surprising that 
in the handling of this accession to the designer’s vocabu- 
lary of Grecian altars, swans, caryatids, classical tripods, 
trophies and Egyptian sphinx and lion heads and othe1 
terms there were occasionally gay and curious results. 
Enthusiasm was sometimes excessive, but after the rather 
unimaginative repetition of particular ornaments in the 
Adams and other preceding work, the profusion of new 
material must have been embarrassing. Behind much of 
the work there was the serious and real scholarship of the 
results 


ardent antiquarians of the time. Much as their 
may be admired, the obvious pre-occupation with detail 
occasionally produced what have been called archeo 
logical fantasies rather than true furniture. But, when 
ordinary use and not ornament was the primary object 
lf. There was 


the English craftsman soon asserted himself. 
not the general high level of craftsmanship of the great 
furniture makers of the Georgian period and the old 

Regency Furniture. 1795 Published by 
Country Life, Ltd. ais. 


remarkable 


period in the 


last years of 


FURNITURE* 

carvers were almost gone, but in a period of 

production, furniture in the classic style si 

dignity and virility such as we may claim i 

best English work of each period. It is true 

was made entirely subservient to style. ‘Th 
evidently too much alive to bother about 
theory and the only limit was the technical 

able. There were few native metal workers. 
the fine metal mountings and chasing of the French twp 
but applied ornaments of cast metal were used effec. 
tively and larger ornament was carved in wood and 
or coloured bronze, whilst later on the Eneli 
developed from their own resources the flat 
and inlaid metal ornament which became 

this and afterwards of Victorian work. 

lhe Egyptian forms when they became known wer 
quickly adapted. Thence came that most attractiy 
feature the caryatid or pilaster with Egyptian head and 
feet so aptly and often employed and which incidental| 
provides the flippant though affectionate label to th 
“foot and mouth” period, Other Egyptian terms suc 
as the ‘‘lion-headed monopodium” and other chimera; 
are not so happy, but again it is more remarkable that 
the tradition or instinct of English cabinet making pro- 
duced so much that has constrained delicacy and grac 
and shows fit application of ornament than that ther 
are occasional inequalities. 

In assessing the Regency work it is almost inevitabl 
to contrast it with the French *‘Empire” and indeed th 
different lines of development seem clear. Frene! 
“Empire” furniture has been described as “‘vacant and 
imitative.’’ These are rather harsh words, but it is true 
that although the forms are often beautiful and wer 
consistently applied and the craftsmanship superb it was 

the consistency arising from the strongl 
centralised organisation of France which. stifled it 
development. It was apparently dominated too much 
by the literary or political aspect and scarcely developed 
beyond the original enthusiasms of Louis David and his 
school “to restore the pure taste for the antique.” In 
England, at any rate, apparently innovations do not 
come from a single cause. Here the new forms and 
ornaments were assimilated by the English furnitur 
makers and it may be said that the outstanding featur 
of the period is the assertion of the tradition 0 


th Vigorous 
i took on 
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workme; 
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) typical ri 


probably 


craftsmanship. 

That the Regency style had no true successor is easil\ 
accounted for—it is not due to any lack of vitality but 
to the “profound change in the organisation of society” 
during the period. The industrial revolution was alread 
at hand. Although it was diverted and held back during 
the Napoleonic wars, shortly after their close it cam 
forward the more forcibly, bringing new circumstances 
leading in due course to the period of literary and 
romantic movements and revivals, Gothic and otherwis' 
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lain is among those who consider that there 
ty between the outlook of the Regency 
| their modern successors discovered in their 
with triviality.”” No doubt there is some 
without undue analysis we may enjoy 
s before us and at all events agree with 
iin that the Regency was the last consistent 
ible English style. J. Vennine [A.]. 


MODERN PLANNING AND DESIGN AND THE PUBLIC 
[own AND COUNTRY PLANNING IN WILTSHIRE. An explanator 
sued by the Wiltshire Joint Planning Committee | obtain- 
the Clerk to the Wilts County Council, County Offices, 


Miss Jo: 
js a simu 
designers 
“jmpatiel 
parallel, i) 
the exam] 
\iss Jour 


ind recog 


booklet 
able fro. 
Trowbi s a 
Several planning committees have followed the excellent 
ractice ol aC companying the publication of a regional report 
ya small popular explanatory booklet to assure that the 
public generally are aware of the importance of planning. This 
amphilet diflers from most of the similar publications by being 
roduced prior to the publication of the advisory report, so 
hat it does not attempt to deal with any particular recom- 
nendations but to describe in general terms the objects of 
Janning and some generally recognised principles. The actual 
eference to planning is, however, only a small part; most of 
he pamphlet is given to recommendations on building 
naterials and design. This is one of the most fundamental 
problems of modern architecture. Modern architecture, if it is 
) be properly alive and not merely maintained by blood 
ransfusions from older styles, must evolve its own criteria. 
Local materials can often be well and economically used 
day, but,even if they are perfectly suitable, changes in the 
ianner of their use make it undesirable for there to be rigid 
idherence to the art forms of the past. For instance, each 
ality has its own traditional window form; in some places 
ng horizontal openings, in others square, in some places side- 
ing casements are used, in others horizontally sliding sashes. 
fhe modern demand for more and larger windows and for 
indows of metal rather than wood: means that the architect 
rking without false restrictions as to what is “traditional” 
ill evolve a new window form to meet his new demands. 
lraditional forms are based essentially on traditional planning 
quirements; where the plan is changed, and as often as not 
tshould be changed even in the design of such an elemental 
ulding as a barn. the form must change too. On all such 
joints as these the Wiltshire pamphlet is sane but static. The 
leal pamphlet of this type should go a stage further than the 
imple exposition of precepts for the use of traditional materials 
nd the manner in which new materials, asbestos, sand lime 
ricks, or whatever else it may be, can be made to emulate old 
naterials. The public should be trained to realise that archi- 
cture is an art that will and must change with changes in 
cial and economic conditions. There is hardly anything in this 
amphlet to tell the public that, for instance, a modern farm 
lay need to have grain silos, tractor sheds, dutch barns, and 
)on, or the modern town, cinemas, garages and even modern 
tivate houses, which cannot be squeezed into traditional forms 
t be built of traditional materials and may yet be as good, 
ven if built of concrete and steel in a Wiltshire valley, as any 
traditional” buildings. It would be unfair to chide the 
uthors of this admirable little work for not having done 
mething which they never set out to do. We would like to 
¢a later pamphlet enlarging on the subject of modern archi- 
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tecture in rural areas. This is the problem which must be 
solved by the profession, but cannot be solved until the public 
is trained to judge modern building on its own merits and not 
merely by stylistic comparison with the work of our forebears. 

There is one criticism that is fundamental to the production 
of what is essentially a propaganda booklet. This pamphlet, 
like many before it, is so drearily printed that no one would 
be attracted by its appearance to buy it. The authors have 
spent seven pages in a discussion of the face value of buildings; 
they would have demanded more respect for their views if they 
had paid some attention to the question of the face value of 
books—and function too—for the pamphlet has on it no price 
nor any certain indication of where it can be bought. 


ARCHITECTURE AND MUSIC 
ARCHITECTURE AND Music. By Alexander Walton. 
W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 1934. 13. 64d. 

Mr. Walton has set himself a difficult task and performed it, 
if not with complete success, at least with some distinction. 
Apart from a few ungainly phrases, like “‘sociologically pyra- 
midal outlook,”’ he has managed to avoid that abstruse jargon 
with which philosophica! writings usually perplex the amateur 
and has produced a simply written treatise that is both interest- 


Can bridge “4 


ing and readable. 

Attempts to relate one art to another are dangerous because 
of the natural tendency to make the most of any possible 
analogies and, in doing so, to yield to the temptation of pushing 
them too far. It would appear to be this tendency that has 
led the author into what is certainly the weakest section in the 
book, an attempt to establish essential identity of form between 
a Haydn symphony and a Doric temple. The minuet and 
scherzo of the one are represented by the trygliphs and metopes 
of the other, while the finale corresponds to the pediment. Even 
an insignificant detail such as the hypotrachelium is given 'ts 
proper equivalent. Ingenuity of this kind is hardly distinguish 
able from imagination. 

There is again the risk of theory becoming so remote from 
reality that it leads to rather profitless conclusions—much in the 
same way that by a certain process in algebra it is possible to 
demonstrate that one equals two. For example, Mr. Walton 
having propounded a theory of “direction,” both for music and 
architecture. is enabled by it to make the same differentiation 
between harmonic and contrapuntal music as between vertical 
and horizontal architecture. Admittedly the parallel between 
them seems so attractively obvious that it oxght to hold good. 
But are they in fact in the slightest degree comparable with 
each other? 

Some minor statements that occur in support of the author’s 
arguments seem open to question. Taking an example from 
each art, it is surely too much to declare, in stressing the import- 
ance of rhythm, that ‘‘many of the finest tunes have been written 
on little more than one note”’; or that “‘it is rare indeed to find a 
highly decorative member immediately above an emphatically 
plain one with which it is closely associated.” It would not be 
difficult to affirm the exact opposite. 

However, Mr. Walton balances these assertions with many 
good remarks and, once he has established his premises to his 
satisfaction, writes a final chapter on Modernism in Architec- 
ture and Music which is easily the best thing in the book. 
Whether it is all of it strictly fair is perhaps a matter of opinion 
and not very important. As a spirited debating attack it has 
excellent points to make and makes them neatly and forcibly. 

S. E. Dykes Bower [A.]. 
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Correspondence 


THE ARCHITECT AND CIVIC DESIGN 

Sir,—I was very glad to read Dr. Thomas Adams’ 
article in the last issue of the JOURNAL, also Sir Raymond 
Unwin’s letter on the same subject. 

For many years past in the course of discussion with 
architects on this subject of town planning, I have always 
endeavoured to stress the importance to the community 
of the architect’s intimate association with this work. It 
is his contribution as designer, not merely as planner, so 
essential to successful handling of the problem, that is so 
frequently missing in schemes for town planning or 
urban design. Now that the powers of Local Authorities 
have been extended to built areas, there will be much 
greater opportunities for central replanning in the future. 
In this relation one has noted with pleasure that several 
of the larger Authorities have instituted architectural 
competitions for schemes of this description. Our Presi- 
dent and other prominent representatives of the pro- 
fession have emphasized the architectural implications 
of civic design in all official pronouncements, and this is 
undoubtedly having its effect on the public mind. At the 
same time, this attitude of the R.I.B.A. should not be 
confined to the larger schemes or to urban replanning. 
It is just as necessary that architects should be engaged 
as designers for town and country planning of the more 
conventional type ; the reason that so much of this is dull 
and unimaginative is because the vital element of design 
and, as Sir Raymond has well expressed it, three dimen- 
sional planning, is absent. The Local Authorities have 
been obsessed by the need for road improvements, and 
other elements in planning schemes are often neglected 
in consequence. 


Professional 


Readers of this JouRNAL will not be unaware that the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society conducts an Insurance 


Department, which handles the various problems of 


insurance which confront architects from time to time. 
The A.B.S. has constantly asked members of the Royal 
Institute to place as much as possible of their insurance 
business through the A.B.S. so as to swell the funds of 
that body. 

The A.B.S. has a special Insurance Committee whose 
business it is to supervise that branch of the Society’s 
activities and at a recent meeting of the Insurance 
Committee one of the problems considered was the 
question of Professional Indemnity Insurance. 

The Committee had the advantage of the personal 
attendance of representatives of two groups of Lloyds 
Underwriters undertaking this particular class of insur- 
ance business. These gentlemen were good enough to 
furnish all information asked for, including statistics 
showing the proportion of practising architects who have 


As Dr. Adams has said, the architect sho 
place in the initial stages of town planni 
merely be called in to advise on details or o 
projects for civic improvement after the ma 
the whole area has been formulated. 

Yours very truly, 
T. Atwyn Lroyp [F], 
Chairman, Town Plannine and 
Housing Committee, R.i.B.A. 
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6 Gray’s Inn Place 
Gray’s Inn, 
London, W.C.i 
To the Editer, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,- 

Sir,—It was with much interest and pleasure that I read 
Dr. Thomas Adams’s article and Sir Raymond Unwin’, letter 
on “The Architect and Civic Design” in your issue of 12 
January. It is surprising how complicated the practice of this 
revived art is becoming owing to modern legislation. On 
fears that the Ministry of Health has been obliged to lay 
down a mass of regulations to guide untrained planners. Hoy 
much better if skilful men had been allowed a freer hand! 

Perhaps it was because of these growing ramifications that 
the subject of town planning was dropped from the syllabus 
of the R.I.B.A. Final Examination as an alternative to steel- 
work. A working knowledge of civic design would seem of fu 
more consequence to an architect than the ability 
gotten and seldom used in actual practice—to calculate stresses 
and strains in steel framework. Is this not a good opportunity 
to restore the alternative subject and so to encourage the stud) 
of an art both useful and fascinating?—Yours faithfully, 


Lessunr—E K. Warson |[4.] 


soon tor- 


Indemnity 


availed themselves of the opportunity of insuring and 
claims which have been dealt with under such insurances. 


Che following facts emerged: 

1) Of the total number of Architects in independent prac- 
tice in the United Kingdom, not more than 15 per cent. are 
insured. 

2) During the past 13 years, about 40 per cent. of thos 
insured Architects have had claims made against them covered 
by the policies. 

3) About one-third of the claims notified have failed to 
mature. 

1) The small percentage of Architects insured, coupled with 
the relatively high ratio of claims, makes it incumbent upon 
Underwriters (unless they are to work at a loss) to chargé 
premiums considerably higher in rate and amount than would 
be necessary if the profession generally made a practice 0! 
insuring. 

Viewing the matter from a detached standpoint, 1! 
does seem surprising that while on the one hand it's 
a remarkable exception to find a man who omits (0 
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.ouse or furniture against fire, or his wife’s 
rainst theft or burglary, yet on the other hand 
itly almost as exceptional to find an architect 
who takes the trouble to guard himself against business 
risks. An argument that is sometimes used is “‘Well, I 
have beer. practising for 20 years, and have never had a 
cdaim yet.’ One cannot help wondering whether an 
individual using that argument would apply it also to 
the question of a fire policy. 

It is the firm belief of the A.B.S. that it is in the real 
interest of the architectural profession that Professional 
Indemnity Insurance should continue to be available to 
every member of the profession on moderate and reason- 
able terms, and further, that there should be a prospect 
{ making those terms even more moderate than they 
are at present. 

This can only be brought about by the co-operation 
ofall members of the profession. 

Indemnity insurance is obviously no different from 
any other form of insurance in that it represents a mutual 
contribution from a considerable number of people to a 
fund, out of which the claims can be paid. Insurers, 
whether they be insurance companies or groups of under- 
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writers, are not philanthropists, and unless their business 
can be carried on at a profit, they cease to function. 

This aspect of the matter was viewed with no little 
concern by the Insurance Committee at the Meeting 
above referred to, since it was hinted very strongly that 
in view of past experience and the paucity of the number 
of architects insuring, there was a definite possibility of 
underwriters ceasing to undertake that form of business. 
The position that would then arise would be that the 
architectural profession would be uninsurable against 
claims for professional mistakes or omissions. 

In these circumstances, the A.B.S. feels constrained 
once more to urge the profession to consider very 
seriously this question of insurance and to regard its 
insurance premiums in very much the same light as it 
regards its subscription to the R.I.B.A. By doing so, 
members will not only, it is submitted, benefit the profes- 
sion at large, but will help to swell the funds of the A.B.S., 
whose Secretary will be more than pleased to furnish the 
fullest possible particulars of available insurance and to 
render any assistance in arranging policies. 

Maurice E. Wess, 
Chairman, A.B.S. Insurance Committee. 


Obituary 


DUNCAN ELLIOTT [F.] 

Mr. Duncan Elliott was born in 1889, and died 10 Septem- 
ber 1934. He received his early training as pupil in the joint 
fice of Mr. H. H. Dunn, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. R. J. Tollitt. 
M.S.A., Cambridge, from 1910-13. and took 1st Class honours 
inder the City and Guilds of London Institute in quantity 
surveying. 

In 1913 he was appointed to the Public Works Department 
{ Nigeria as assistant engineer; served throughout the war; 
vas promoted to be executive engineer in 1919, and senior 
xecutive engineer in 1925. In January 1927, when acting as 
Deputy Director of Public Works, he was invalided and placed 
n pension. 

During his service in Nigeria Mr. Elliott was engaged for 
arying periods upon location and construction of roads and 
bridges, and was congratulated by the Director for the way in 
which the work was carried out on Bako River Bridge, near 
Badeggi. 

He was in charge of the architectura! branch of the Public 
Works Department in Lagos, designing and in part executing 
‘number of public buildings, building schemes, etc.. and 
'ganising and controlling works amounting to £1,700,000 
er annum, and at various times he was in charge of the Kano, 
Kaduna, Jos and Zaria districts and the Lokoja and Jos 
livisions. 

In 1922, on the instructions of the Public Works Department, 
le prepared a report on recent methods of concrete coustruc- 
lon as applied to dwelling-houses, and he also had a con- 
siderable share in arranging the Nigerian Section of the 
Wembley Exhibition. 

_ Among the many important works he executed for the 
Colonial Government were: the Electric Generating Station, 
Lagos; Secretariat, Kaduna ; Massy Street Dispensary, 
Lagos; court house and offices, Jos; European hospital, 


preliminary designs for Public Works Department 
police and 


Enugu ; 
headquarters office, medical store, etc., Lagos: 
military barracks in Nigeria. 

In 1925 he was responsible for all the general work in con- 
nection with the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and he 
designed the pavilion at Government House. His Excellency 
expressed his special appreciation of the very valuable services 
performed by him. 

He was attached to the Nigeria Regiment on 6 August 1914, 
and served in the Cameroons and in East Africa, 1914-18, and 
was mentioned in despatches by Lieutenant-General Sir J. L. 
Van Deventer for distinguished services in East Africa. 

He was appointed an Officer of the Most Excellent Order ot 
the British Empire in 1928 for his services to Nigeria, and in 
August of that year he was selected by the Secretary of State 
for appointment as Assistant Director of Public Works, Cyprus, 
but his health was not good enough for work entailing such 
strenuous physical exertion, and he was not appointed. 

Following his partial recovery from the illness which led to 
his retirement from the Nigerian service, he practised as an 
architect at Great Abington, Cambridgeshire, specialising in 
the reconditioning of ancient buildings. 

lin 1931 he was elected a Licentiate of the R.I.B.A. and the 
following year he was elected a Fellow. He was also a member 
of the Cambridge Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects. 

His former chief in Nigeria writes of him: **As an engineer 
and an executive officer he established a high reputation; his 
architectural ability was similarly marked. In his later vears he 
proved himself to possess administrative ability of the highest 
order; the assistance he rendered on the work of reorganising 
the department and the exceptionally heavy construction pro- 
gramme was of the greatest value. His premature retirement 
was deeply regretted by the officers of the department.” 
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THOMAS HENRY BAKER [/ 








Mr. Thomas Baker was born in 1852, ol - 
November 1934. He received his ar 
office of Millican and Smith, of Leiceste1 ; 
started in personal practice, first at Hotel Stu Leicester, 
then in Red Lion Square and 104 Southampton R 
then in Head Street, Colchester, and { > ( 

Colchester, where he prac tised till his « H 
partnership with Mr. May in Colchester for ind 
also with Mr. W. H. Wrightson, a nal { 1 int 
partnership with Mr. D. J. McPherson-B _ FLAA. [E. 
who is carrving on the practice at 2 ¢ ! S d 17 
Cambridge Road, Colchester. 

As he was in practice in Colchester for so mat irs. Mr 
Baker, who was also Survevor to the (¢ ton Land Co., was 
responsible for a considerable amount of the d yment of 
the district, and planned and constru: many streets, roads 
sewers, sea walls at Clacton and in t dist H s also 
responsible for a great deal of the work in connecti with the 
development of the Errington Trustees Es s. He also 
built the Westminster Bank, Central Build t ( n, th 
Fire Office, and the Capital and yu B ( hester 
the Marquis of Granby Hotel, Colchester, and ( st Churcl 
Clacton. 

Mr. Baker was an active member at t one t Chairman 
of the Clacton ‘Town Council, and membe1 Essex, 
Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Arc] s. He wa 
elected a Fellow of the Institute in 19 H ’ 
Conservative, and before the war did public 
speaking all over the country. 

FREDERICK CHARLES PALMER 

Frederick Charles Palmer was 
17 December 1934. He was educ d 1) Colle : 
articled to the Borough Surveyor of 1] 1 othe 
\ssistant Surveyor, Folkestone. After pass Office of 
Works examination for Surveyors, | Was lov il 
Folkestone as an Assistant Surveyor. r transf I t 
Post Office as Architect and Sur ( | 
appointed architect to the Nation Pr I 
appointment which he held till recent 

Mr. Palmer was elected a Fellow of t [1 1921. 
He was also a Fellow of the Su O1 iF nd at 
Associate member of the Institut t ¢ I 

GEORGE FREDERICK GROYV] 

Mr. G. F. Grover died on 5 November ige of 68 
He had been ill for over two years, suffering paralysis 
He was educated at Cranleigh School at t} \ tectura 
Association, and was articled to Messrs. Oakd ’ tbourne 
He started in personal practice in 18 t Southampto1 
Street, W.C.1, and in 1910 went to 112 The Bi: . Thorp 
Bay, where he practised till his deat I , k inte 
partnership Mr. H. Ayshford [Z.], rry th 
practice at the same address. 

Mr. Grover’s principal work was t] yvineg-Oult al levelop- 
ment of the Burges Estate. Thorpe Bay. H lesigned 
many private houses, shops and business premises in_ th 
district, and was responsible for warehouses and shops for thx 
United Kingdom Tea Co., Ltd., Mr. J. F. Dixon’s premises at 
the junction of High Street and London R¢ Messrs. H. 
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) 
Garon, Ltd.’s Center House, and Mr. Percy Rav mises 
both in High Street. Further, Mr. Grover was t! ect of 
one of the first aerial ropeways in England, that obun 
Mortimer, in Shropshire. 

In 1930 Mr. Grover was Chairman of the South« ~pte 
of Architects and attended the Allied Societies’ Cor that 
year. He was also a Freemason, and at the time leat! 
\lmoner of Westcliff Lodge, and a Past President « ithenc 


During the war he was an inspect necia 


at Thorpe Bay. 


Rotary Club. 


constabulary 


WALTER WADMAN SNAILUM [L. 


Walter Snailum was born in 1867, and died on 7 mbx 
934,at the age of 67. He received his architectual 1 ing jy 
the office of Messrs. Silcocks, and in 1887 started i rsona 
practice at Trowbridge, where he practised all his | 
His principal architectural works included, in 1 near 
lrowbridge, the offices of the Pioneer Soc iety, Mes \ sher 
Brewery, ‘Trowbridge and District Hospital, ‘Trowbridg 


I'rades and Labour Club. Bethesda Chapel, Coun¢ ousing 
schemes at Trowbridge, Melksham, Warminster and Westbun 
and neighbouring villages. Melksham House for the Avor 


India Rubber Co., Ltd., and a great deal of domestic and othe 
smaller work. He was also a local valuer of repute. 
Mr. Snailum was the author of a standard textbook on th 


subject of book-keeping called ‘‘Fifteen Studies in Book- 
keeping,”’ published by the Cambridge University Pres 

His practice is being carried on by his son, Terence W 
S A.], at Church Street, Trowbridge. 


y ] | 
NnatiumM | 


ROBERT WILLIAMS [Z.] 


Robert Williams was born at Tyddyn y Coed, Bodvear 
1886. and died August 6 1934 
He was educated at Pwllheli County School, was arti led witl 
Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, architect, of Caernarvon, and after sever 
years joined the staff of the Land Valuation Office, Caernarvon. 
He joined the Army in 1915 as a private, was commissioned 
| ras 2nd Lieut. and served in France with the R.W.F. In 
the beginning of 1918 he was sent to Italy and was attached t 
the General Headquarters there as a draughtsman. During 


that time he came into touch with many prominent personal- 


ties, including H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. He was a popula 
a good pianist and excellen 


Carnarvonshire, December, 


igure in the mess; and being 
caricaturist, many of his music pieces and sketches were auto- 
graphed by the Prince. 

After the war he worked in H.M. Office of Works at London. 
He returned home in 1925 and started practice at Barclays 
Bank Chambers, Pwllheli, where he soon built up a good 
practice. His first work was the little chapel which adjoins 
the Poor Law Institution at Pwllheli ; this chapel was built by 
voluntary contribution, and was planned and supervised gratis 
He also built a large house planned carefully for future con- 
version into a hospital. On the owner’s death the house was 
bequeathed to the Pwllheli Corporation as a hospital. He was 
also responsible for many residential houses in the distri 
round. The chief characteristic of his architectural work was 
his insistence on harmony between his buildings and thei 


natural surroundings. 

Mr. Robert Williams was immensely popular in the district. 
He was deeply religious, and his social gifts made him man 
friends. 

His practice is being carried on by Mr. David Wynn Roberts 
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Notes 
ss 
CONFERi.NCE OF TEACHERS AT ART SCHOOLS of Bombay Diploma in architecture who have not previously 
ND TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS held the Scholarship. 
\ ( nee attended by teachers at Schools of Art and Phe Scholars! gx will De awarded on the spi paige Meds ol 
Tech stitutions was held at the Royal Institute of British Jury JCORSISENS ol the L reside ne of the Indian Institute of 
Y Archit Saturday, 19 January, 1935. The Chair was taken Ar hite Bs TBE am ting \re peer the Government of 
a ve Myr i. Moberly, M.A.Cantab., F.R.1.B..A., Chairman of Bombay, ind the Professor of Ar¢ nitecture to the Government 
B ‘Architectural Education, and a very interesting School of Art, Bombay, want det ision shall be final. 
apel Che Value of Simplicity to the Teacher and to the he successful competitor will be required to undertake to 
Student” was read by Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, R.W.A., devote a period of at least three months to the study, measuring 
PR.LB Headmaster of the R.W.A. School of Architecture, and —_ ating of either one Important building or a nuinber 
= é of smaller buildings of a particular class or period. ‘Thi building 
il se ee , are : ; or buildings and class and period to be approved by the Jury 
\t t nclusion of the Conference the members inspected ea: ee ; ge eas. tis 
ee : sae : 4 . rawines with the full name of the competitor should bé 
ew ibmitted in competition for the R.I.B.A. Prizes and tre? ie } : icles 
; sent to reach the Official Trustee of Bombay at his office in the 
al — igs Old Custom House Yard. Fort. Bombay, not later that 
rs 31 May. 
ng \ meeting of the Reinforced Concrete Association will be The following is a list of R.I.B.A, Examination dates for 1935 and 
Z eldat 6 p.m. on Tuesday evening, 19 February, in the Meeting 1936 
Room of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to hear and INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
,' liscuss a paper by Mr. C. W. Glover, A.M.I.C.E., on “The 2 5; 27, 28 and 30 May 1935. (Last day for receiving applica- 
Sound Insulation of Reinforced Concrete Buildings.*’ A card tions: 24 April 1935. 
f admission will be sent to any architect who may be inter- 15, 16, 18, 1g and 21 November 1935. (Last day for receiving 
Ke sted on application to the Secretary of the Reinforced Con- applications: 15 Or tober £935: : 
a Association at o1 Petty France. S.W.1. . 22 92, 25, 26 and 28 May 1936. (Last day for receiving applica- 
tions: 22 April 1936. 
' G3; ), 10 and 12 November 1936. (Last day for receiving 
: : a applications: 6 October 1936. 
THE TYLERS AND BRICKLAYERS COMPANY a 
LONDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAI 3. 4, 5. 6, 8. g and 11 July 1935. (Last day for receiving applic 
' [he first award of the Gold Medal to be presented annually tions: 3 June 1935.) _ 

‘ the above company to the architect of the building judged 09s fas and 12 December 1935. (Last day for receivin 
1 have the most merit within the R.I.B.A. radius of eight oo i. ns — ve ee ee ae -— 
iles from Charing Cross, will be announced in June 1935. Pie. Sel ee 8] a ig ny Tae iam Gay ler eOce eres 
n [he building is to be one of brick and tile (buildings having yd s. 4, 5, 7, 8 and 4 December 1936. (Last day for receivin 
ad mall amount of stone or other dressings will not necessarily applications: 2 November 1936 
In precluded) and must have been completed within the last SpecrAL FINAL EXAMINATION 
ti ree years ending 31 December 1934. 5. 4.5, 6, 8 and g July 1935. (Last day for receiving applications 
g \ny practising architect is at liberty to nominate any June 193 
li- iildings, including his own, for the consideration of the Jury, }. 5. 6, 7, 9 | » December 1935. (Last day for receivir 
ar » special form is necessary and the following information ppiicatior } November 1935 : 
nt nly should be given: . g, 10, 11, 13 and 14 July 1936. (Last day for receiving applica- 
0- Name, situation, and architect of building signed by ree : J 9 es ® December 1936. (Last day for receiving applica- 

the nominator. tions: 2 November 1936. ; 

n. Nominations must be sent to the Clerk of the Tylers and SPECIAL EXAMINATION OF LICENTIATES TO QUALIFY AS FELLOWS 
ys Bricklayers Company, 6 Bedford Row, W.C.1. not later than 5, 9, 10, 11 and 12 April 1935. (Last day for receiving applications 
id 5 March 8 March 1935 
‘ss The company is enjoying the assistance f the R.I.B.A. 1 “e » 30; 3! potas ane : npg aad sl aaa dae 
i “ea ; ipé ll yoying the assistance Of the IND... In receiving applications: 28 September 1935. 
: idging the award. 30. 31 March, 1, 2 and 3 April 1936. (Last day for receiving 
S applications: 2 March 1936. 
di 26, 27, 28, 29g and 30 October 1936. (Last day for receivin 
as GEORGE WITTET MEMORIAL FUND 1935 applications: 25 September 1936. 
ss Ihe Wittet Memorial Scholarship cf Rs. 1,000 will be SrarurorRy EXAMINATION FoR Disrricr SURVEYOR AND THI 
As wwarded in the month of June (subject to the following con EXAMINATION FOR BUILDING SURVEYOR 
e lutions) to the person who shall submit the best selection of I, and 3 May 1935. (Last day for receiving applications 

rawings comprising (a) Four double elephant mounted shects 10 April 1935. ae ; 

ta building or buildings of architectural interests measured Rs gies and 11 October 1935. (Last day for receiving applications: 
L. ind rendered by the competitor, and (4) four double elephant 1S September 1935, ; is ee 

ie ‘ ‘ . sae oo see 22, 23 and 24 April 1936. Last day for receiving applications 

nounted sheets of working drawings of a building or buildings 1 April 1936. 

designed and drawn by the competitor. 7, 8 and 9 October 1936. (Last day for receiving applications: 
[s rhe competition is open only to holders of the Government 16 September 1936. 
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THE FLORENCE BURSARY REPORT 


We wish to draw attention to the following cor? 


Report by Mr. Theodore Fyfe on “‘Hellenistic Architecture,” 


which was published in the last number of the JOURNAL. 


p. 356. In the caption to the top illustration 
should read ‘‘Jupiter.” 


INSTITUTE 


senda to the 


Jupiter’s”’ 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 9 February 1935 

p. 362. Antioch. 5th line of the 2nd paragraph, 
should read ‘‘few miles.” 

p. 365. Caption to right-hand illustration, ** h 
should be ‘‘North side.”’ 

p. 365. The caption to Temple of Apollo at Did 
read ‘Entrance at East end of cella.” 

p. 370. Caption to illustration. ‘‘Areopagno”’ s 
**Aeropagus.” 


Oo miles” 
end” 
a should 


ild read 


Allied Societies 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Two competitions have been promoted for its members by the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association with the idea of improving the 
general quality of the design of small-house property. The competi- 
tions are (a) the design of a one-storeyed house, and () the design of 
a two-storeyed house. 

It is proposed that models of the winning desig1 
that these, together with a selection of the designs submitted. will 
form a section of the E.A.A. Stand at the forthcoming Housing and 
Building Exhibition in the Waverley Market 


ill be made and 





THE BIRMINGHAM AND FIVE COUNTIES 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


The seventh meeting of the current Session was held on Friday. 
January 18, the President, Mr. W. T. Benslyn [/.], occupying the 


chair. 

The following successes of members of the Birmingham School of 
Architecture in the recent competitions for 
studentships offered by the R.I.B.A. were : 

Mr. Harold Maurice Wright. The Tite Prize of £5 

Mr. Peter Leslie Joseph. Certificate ot Honouralt Ni tion for 

designs submitted for the Tite Prize. 

Mr. Harry Gibberd. Certificate of Honourable Mention and £25 

for drawings submitted for the Pugin Studentship 

Mr. Reginald Edmonds 

£100. 


and 


nnounced 


1.]. The Henry Saxon Sn Prize ot 


Mr. Brian Bunch. The R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal and books 
A paper on “Architectural Finance” was then read by Mr. G. S 
Frazier, F.S.I. Financial matters which have to be dealt with by the 
architect fall into two groups—those which concern his client 


(builders’ estimates, accounts, and the like) and those which are 
personal to himself (the cost of running his practi 


Narges 


he has to make for his services): and the lecturer, as Hon. Treasurer 
of the Association, also dealt with the finances of the Association, 
its sources of income and the various departments of its expenditure 


SCHOOL 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURI 


The increased responsibility which is imposed on the architect in 
modern times, with regard to both building construction and 
amenity, was emphasised by Sir George Macdonald, former Per- 
manent Head of the Scottish Education Department, when _ he 
addressed the students of the Glasgow School of Architecture on 
5 December in the Royal Technical College. 

The occasion of the meeting was the presentatior tudents of 
the diplomas, certificates and prizes awarded at the end of the 
Referring to the few years’ apprenticeship which repre- 


former years, Sir George 


session. 
sented the equipment of the architect in 
Macdonald remarked that he had a weak side for the Victorian Age. 
being a Victorian himself, but he recognised that their architectural 
ideals were not of the very highest order. The problems with which 
they were faced to-day were very different. They now thought of 
getting their effects by mass and dignity of line and accuracy of 
spacing. The first to give expression to those ideas in his work 
was a Glasgow architect of great originality, the late Charles Mack- 


In the discussion which followed Col. A. Rowse, | Messrs. 
E. Watson [.4.], A. S. Edwards [A.] and A. C. Bunch |[/ k part, 
and the President, in his concluding remarks, urged the nbers to 
consider the desirability of acquiring a permanent hom: ere their 


meetings could be held and their library housed. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Richard Thompson, winner of a **Leeds Architectural” travel- 
ling Studentship, related his experiences to a large gathering of the 
Students’ Union of the above Society held on 24 Januar 
Mr. J. R. Tolson presided. 

An instructive tour through France, Italy, Germany and Holland 
has been made by the lecturer and descriptions and illustrations of 
the buildings visited were given. Inthestudent’s opinion, the Church 
of St. Maria del Salute in Venice was the most satisfying building he 
had seen; whilst from a material point of view the quality and texture 
of the brickwork in Holland had most impressed him. He went on to 
recount many of the difficulties regarding transport, language and 
currency with which he had met; and was accorded a vote of thanks 
on the motion of Mr. W. Warman, seconded by Mr. A. H. Antrum: 
the former of whom said that the incalculable benefits to be derived 
from such tours should urge them all to compete for these student- 
ships. Messrs. Stephen Simpson and H. H. Castle were among those 
who contributed to the ensuing discussion. 

Mr. T. Butler Wilson, who, in view of his many years’ experience of 
continental travel, had been specially invited to attend the meeting, 
paid a tribute to the lecturer's description of his tour. With regard to 
difficulties experienced as to language, currency and other material 
questions, the speaker was appalled at the way their students were 
simply dumped abroad without the necessary equipment in the pre- 
vious knowledge of what they might have to encounter. He thought 
it was high time that the society should set up some kind of “travel 
bureau,” which would collate and co-ordinate students’ previous 
experiences, and so be in a position to put the intending traveller wise 
as to the difficulties that might befall him and the way in which 
they could best be met. The meeting expressed its hearty thanks to 
Mr. Butler Wilson for his pertinent advice and susggestions. 


NOTES 


intosh, who was held in higher honour in some foreign countries 
than in his own. 


at which 


Speaking of the responsibility which rested on architects, he said 
that this responsibility was much greater to-day than it had been tor 
a very long time. It was a responsibility not only to those who had to 
live in the houses, but to those who were to pass by the houses. 
[hat was a respect in which he was glad to find that the con- 
ceptions of the architect and his influence had been extended in 
recent years. 

Mentioning the fact that he was a member of the Royal Fine 
Art Commission for Scotland, Sir George said that from time to 
time the Commission considered proposals for new structures 0! 
various kinds, down even to road bridges and the like. 

The principle which they were trying to impress on the different 
bodies that consulted them was that if they had to build a bridge in 
a beautiful country district or lay out a new road, it was their 
duty to take counsel not merely with the engineer but with the 
architect. 
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+ that this and the coming generation ought to do some- 


He thor tion rt 
thing to a for the muddle and chaos resulting from the Victorian 
ung & - , é ‘ 
ch. ¥ made him as a Victorian feel penitent and ashamed. 
epoch, 


\t the usion of the meeting the Chairman handed over to the 
jllowing awards of the School of Architecture (which is 


students t se ‘ 

2 te ntly by the Royal Technical College and the Glasgow 
School of : 

Diplo Ninian R. J. Johnston, Robert M. M’Naught, John 
1). Samuel. .\lasdair C. Sutherland, B.Sc. 

Certific Herbert Fish, David Bain, George K. Lambie, 
Duncan M’Culloch, John D. A. Macdonald, Robert M’Luckie, 


sh M’ Master, Robert Neil, John Steel. 
% pie Scholarship (£100).—Ninian R. J. Johnston. 


John Ke ; . , 
Institute of Architects’ Prizes. —Design, Colin M. Middle- 


Glasgow 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF 


rgth January 1935 
R.1.B.A. Prizes AND STUDENTSHIPS 
fhe Council approved the Annual Award of the Prizes and Stu- 
dentships submitted by the Board of Architectural Education. 


New PRESIDENTIAL CHAIN 
[he cordial thanks of the Council were conveyed to the President 
for his generous gift of a new Presidential Chain. 
ARCHITECTS AND Houstnc Work 
On the recommendation of the Public Relations Committee it 
was de ided to submit a memorial to the Minister of Health pointing 
it that, following upon the speech of the Prince of Wales at the Cen- 
tenary Bi anquet, the architectural profession was ready and waiting 
to assist in the national service in the matter of housing and slum 
clearance, and urging that proper use should be made of the know- 
ledge, training and experience of the profession. 
Girr rrom DaAnisH HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
[he cordial thanks of the Council were sent to Commendatore 
Carl Brummer, Mr. Christen Emanuel Monberg and Mr. Aage Rafn 
for the beautiful vase which they have presented to the Institute as a 
Centenary gift. 
THe Exuisition OF INTERNATIONAL 
1924-1934 
Cordial votes of thanks were passed in favour of: 
a) British and American architects who presente d photographs 
for the above exhibition and permanent collection. 
h) Foreign architects who assisted by supplying negatives and 
ints from which the foreign exhibits were prepared. 
The American Institute of Architects and Overseas Allied 
Societies who assisted by collecting material for the exhibition. 
/) Firms who lent models for the exhibition 
e) The Section Organisers and Mr. M. L. Anderson, who was 
responsible for the compilation of the catalogue. 
Tue R.I.B.A. CENTENARY History 
Cordial votes of thanks were passed in favour of Mr. J. 
Gotch and the other writers for the Centenary History. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Alfred 


CurisrmAs HotrpAy LecrurEs FOR Boys AND GIRLS 
\ cordial vote of thanks was passed in favour of the Hon. Hum- 
phrey Pakington for so kindly giving the recent series of Christmas 
Holiday lectures for boys and girls. 
[ne Lonpon Burtpinc Act 1930; TRIBUNAL OF APPEAI 
Sir Banister (Flight) Fletcher (Past President) was reappointed as a 
member of the Tribunal of Appeal. 
AERODROMES Apvisory BOARD 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F.] and Mr. John Dower [A.] were ap- 
pointed as the R.I.B.A. representatives on the Aerodromes Advisory 
Board for the year 1935. 
\pvisory Counci, ON PLANT AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS : 
ApvIsoRY COMMITTEE ON TIMBERS 
Mr. A. H. Barnes [F.] and Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] were ape 
sia to represent the R.I.B.A. on the Advisory Committee on 
limbers of the Advisory Council on Plant and Animal Products for 
the three years beginning 1st January, 1935. 
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ton; measured drawings, David Hain: freehand drawing, Ninian 
R. J. Johnston. 
J. B. Wilson Prize.—Margaret F. 


T. L. Watson Memorial Prize. 


Makins (Glasgow 
Robert Neil (Greenock). 


Minor travelling scholarships of £10 each.—George Annand, 
Thomas L. Fleming, Alexander Graham. 
Other awards.—Whitelaw silver medallion, Arthur Rennie: 


Whitelaw bronze medallion, George I. Hunter; gilt medallions, 
David Hain, John Steel. 

Silver medallions. 
Whitelaw. 


Bronze medallions. 


Peter Mac kie, 


James Baird, John M’Clure, Alexander R. 
James M. M. Billing, 


Margaret F. 


Thomas O. Gratton, 
Makins, James H. Sinclair. 


COUNCIL 


THE STANDARDISATION OF DIMENSIONS OF CLAY BRICKS 
Mr. 8. Pointon Taylor [F.], Mr. . . Barnes [F.], Mr. W. E. 
Vernon Crompton [F.] and Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] were ap- 
pointed to represent the R.I.B.A. at a Conference called by the 
British Standards Institution to consider the standardisation of 
dimensions of clay bricks, and on a Technical Committee which has 
been set up as a result of the Conference. 


CO-ORDINATION OF SEQUENCE OF TRADE HEADINGS IN 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton [F.] was appointed to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the Committee of the British Standards Institution 
set up to consider the co-ordination of sequence of trade headings 
In specifications. 
PARLIAMENTARY SCIENCE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH 
SCIENCE GUILD 
Mr. A. H. Barnes [F.] and Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] were ap- 
pointed to represent the R.I.B.A. on the Parliamentary Science Com- 
mittee of the British Science Guild. 
HE Royat Sanirary INstrruTE AND SANITARY INSPECTORS 
EXAMINATION JOINT BOARD 
Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 
on the Royal Sanitary Institute and Sanitary Inspectors Examination 


Joint Board. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR ART EDUCATION, 
DRAWING AND ArT APPLIED TO INDUSTRY 
Professor C. H. Reilly [F.] was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A 
on the British Committee of the Seventh International Congress for 
Art Education, Drawing and Art Applied to Industry. 
P'He ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED SOCIETY 
Mr. Herbert Shepherd [F.] and Sir Ian MacAlister were reap- 
pointed as the R.I.B.A. representatives on the Committee of Man- 
agement of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN SCHOOI 
PRACTICES 
Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A, 
on the Advisory Committee set up by the above body. 
lHE BiRMINGHAM AND Five Counties ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION: ALTERATIONS TO RULES 
Alterations to the Rules of the Birmingham and Five Counties 
Architectural Association were formally approved by the Council. 
fue FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL HoustnG AND TOwN 
PLANNING ConGreEss, LONDON, 1935 
It was agreed to give the use of the Henry Jarvis Meeting Room, 
the Henry Florence Memorial Hall and the Reception Room to 
the Fourteenth International Housing and Town Planning Congress 
during the week commencing 15th July 1935. 
SAND-LimE Bricks AND THE LONDON BuILpING Act 
On the recommendation of the Science Standing Committee it was 
agreed to send a letter to the London County Council urging the 
Council to reconsider their decision that the use of sand-lime bricks 
for the construction of external walls is contrary to the provisions of 
the Bye-laws made under the Metropolis Management and Buildiug 
Act Amendment Act, 1878 
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. 2 % 
Pustic RELATIONS Com™ R ns.—The following resignations were 
On the recommendation of the Pub R ( 
was agreed that Mr. Basil R. W I Walter Phillips Wynne-Williams [.4.]. 
member of the Committe Albert Phipps Coles [Z.]. 
Qner A. Seymour Reeves [L.]. 
The sincere regrets of the Cour \ ji t Retired M ers Class.—The following 1 
of the late Monsieur H. P. Nénot (H { M I 1 to the Retired Members Class: 
ind Roval Gold Medallist 1917 
and IV < mOIGa . . } . ~ 1 
‘ \s Retired Fellows: Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
AY John Campbell. 
The following members were elect Laurence Nirkpatrick H 
As Hon. Associates Edward William Jennin 
As Fellow George Alfred Johnson. 
As Associat bred Kempster. 
As Licentiat Harry Chambers Kent. 
; Fehr ba ; \lexander Mackintosh. 
, se il me ‘ \ustin Woodeson. 
approve as tOllows 
As I ellows Retire d Assoc lates: Alexander McGibbon. 
As Associates Henry Price. 
As Licentiates Christopher William S 
Reinstatemer Is. I he fe lowing ex-mem be \s Retired Licentiates: George A. Chapman. 
As Fellow: Alfred John Dunn. Robert Hampton Cluca 
As Associate: Jam s Stratton | Wilfrid Joseph Dilley. 
As Licentiate: Arthur ¢ George Palmer Smedk 
. 
Notices 
MUSICAL EVENING eserved and marked for them. At the beginning of the meeting 
MONDAY. 25 FEBRUARY 1) the invitation being given to present themselves for formal 
\ I » 25 } ; ; : 
a Bi Rat 7: e idmuission each new member or student will be led up to the 
d i sical sve iw arranges >’ y . ‘ . . a 
i iN tie alls Miter Bihines H , ap Chairman by one supporter, and the Chairman will formalh 
ye Heid mn ie ec \ rorence a 4 \ ‘ 
Fel ; ; admit them as members or students. 
‘ebruary. , 4) . . ; 
\t the close of the meeting selected members of the Council 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCI will introduce themselves to the new members, and will mak 
GLASGOW t their duty to introduce them to other members. 
jane Senn Che introduction and reception of new members and students 
14) Pa t 4) ] . . ‘ . : 
Pic A - * B ill take place at any of the Ordinary General Meetings of the 
. onfe noe of the oval Inst e of ritish as . . 4 ‘a 
. hi naam : de shi Past = Royal Institute with the exception of the meetings on th 
rchitectSs and ¢ its lied and sAss¢ t Sor Will take 


place at Glasgow from 19 to 22 Jur ( 
Institute of 


The Glasgow 





following dates:— 
15 April 1935. (Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal). 








Architects 1 the R | Incor- 
la 


poration of Architects in Scotland hay prepara- 1 November 1935. Inaugural General Meeting 
tion of a most attractive program rs will be 27 January 1936. Presentation of Medals and Prizes). 
issued in due course. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A 1 members THE USE OF THE TITLES “CHARTERED ARCHI. 
and students of the Architectural Ass he Allied TECT” AND “REGISTERED ARCHITECT” 
Societies are cordially invited to a Now that the Registration Act is in force the Council have 

R.I.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGI been asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 

r. wiew of the revision of the § er ( is title ‘“‘Registered Architect”? by members of the R.1.B.A. who 
Practice Standing Committ = an have been placed on the Register, and who already have the 
published in the JourNAL of 27 M ' es right to use the designation “Chartered Architect.” 


interpretation then given is now 


RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS AND 


The Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. who 
have been registered should use the designation ‘‘Chartered 
and Registered Architect.”’ 


STUDENTS AT GENERAL MEETINGS 
It has been decided by the Coun e procedure THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 
for the introduction and _ recepti mbers and Members are reminded that the National Association of 


students at General 


Meetings. In futur ers an Water Users, on which the R.1.B.A. is represented, exists for the 


students will be asked to notify the Secretar I d of t purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 

date of the General Meeting at which 1 be intro- Members who experience difficulties with water companis, 
duced and a printed post card will be se elected tc., in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 
member or student for this purpose. |] 1 advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 
take their seats on arrival on | | venches. 46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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NEW BLiLDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 
"The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 


nformation in the records of the Building Research 


the fact c be ea 
ton, Watford, is freely available to any member of 


Station, ‘ ‘ ‘ é 
the ar tural profession, and suggest that architects would 
he well z sed, when considering the use of new materials and 


prepara of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply t Director for any information he can impart regard- 
‘ng their properties and application. 
OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
When members are contemplating applying for appoint- 
rseas they are recommended to communicate with 


ments 0 . . : 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, cost of 


living, climatic conditions, etc. 
THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD 

In the biographical note which accompanied Sir Banister 
Fletcher’s presidential portrait in the Centenary History of the 
R.LB.A.—The Growth and Work of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects--an incorrect reference was made to the authorship 
of the History of Architecture on the Comparative Method. 
Sir Banister (Flight) Fletcher was joint author with his father, 
the late Professor Banister Fletcher, of the first edition, and was 
he sole author of the eight subsequent editions. A correction 
slip has been sent to all recipients of the book whose names and 


address« Ss are known. 


Competitions 


COMPETITION FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
STREET HOUSING SITE, KIRKCALDY 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
of its Allied Societies must not take part in the above com- 
petition because the conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 
BIRMINGHAM: PROPOSED CIVIG CENTRE 
The Birmingham Corporation are proposing to hold a 
competition for a large administrative building which will 
form part of the civic centre. The cost is estimated to be over 
It is hoped that full details will be available 


KING 


£200,000. 
K 


shortly. 


BIRMINGHAM: CENTRAL COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
The Birmingham Education Committee propose to erect 
on a site in the centre of the city premises for the Central 
Technical College, the Commercial College, and the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, and it has been decided to obtain 
designs in competition. The President of the R.I.B.A. has 
nominated Mr. J. R. Adamson [F.] to act as Assessor. 
COVENTRY: LIMITED COMPETITION FOR 
ALTERATIONS AND EXTENSIONS TO HOSPITAL 
[The Committee of Management of the Coventry and 
Warwickshire Hospital are promoting a limited competition 
for alterations and extensions to the hospital. Mr. S. N. 
Cooke [F.] has been appointed Assessor and those invited 
to compete are :— 
Messrs. Armstrong and Gardner [A.] (Coventry). 
Messrs. Buckland and Haywood [FF.] (Birmingham). 
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Messrs. Elcock and Sutcliffe [FF.] (London). 
Messrs. Martin and Martin and W. H. Ward |FF. 
Birmingham). 
Mr. T. R. J. Meakin [L.] (Coventry 
Messrs. W. A. Pite, Son and Fairweather [FF.] (London). 


CROYDON: DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 

[he Corporation of Croydon are holding a competition for 
the lay-out and development of a site in the centre of the town. 

Assessor: Mr. Thomas Adams, F.S.I., M.T.P.1. [F.] 

Premiums: £500, and £350 to be divided between not more 
than three placed next in order of merit. 

Last day for receiving designs: 30 April 1935. 

Last day for questions: 31 January 1935. 


GLOUCESTER: CEMETERY CHAPEL AND 
BUILDINGS 

The Gloucester Corporation invite architects practising in 
the area of the Wessex Society of Architects to submit in 
competition designs for a cemetery chapel and auxiliary 
buildings at Coney Hill. , 

Assessor: Mr. Edward Maufe [F.!. 

Premiums: 125 and 100 guineas. 

Last day for receiving designs : 27 March 1935. 


GRANITE MONUMENT COMPETITION 

lhe Cornish Quarry Masters Association in co-operation 
with the Architectural Association are holding a competition 
for the design of a monument in granite to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth year of the reign of His Majesty the King. 

Assessors: The Hon. Humphrey Pakington [F.], President 
of the Architectural Association. 

Mr. C. Lovett Gill | F.]. 

Mr. Charles Holden [F.]. 

Mr. Howard Robertson | F.]}. 

Mr. M. L. Wetherall. 

Prize: £50. 

Last day for submitting designs: 8 April 1935. 

Copies of the conditions may be obtained on application to 
the General Secretary, Architectural 34-36, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


SHEFFIELD: EXTENSIONS TO UNIVERSITY 

The Governors of Sheffield University are to hold a limited 
competition for extensions to the University buildings. Mr. 
W. C. Fenton [F.] has been appointed Assessor, and those 
invited to compete are: 

Messrs. Chapman and Jenkinson [F.] 

Mr. R. Fielding Dodd [F.] (Oxford). 

Messrs. Flockton [¥.] and Son (Sheffield). 

Messrs. Gibbs and Gibbs [F. and A.] (Sheffield). 

Messrs. Hadfield and Cawkwell [F. and A.] (Sheffield). 

Mr. 'T. A. Lodge [F.] (London). 

Mr. J. Amory,Teather [F.] (Shetfield). 


WEST HUMBERSTONE, LEICESTER: BRANCH 
LIBRARY 

The Corporation of the City of Leicester invite architects 
resident or practising within the City boundaries to submit in 
competition designs for a Branch Library to be erected at 
West Humberstone. 

Assessor: Mr. H. A. Gold, M.C. [F.]. 

Premiums: £75, £50 and £25. 

Last day for receiving designs: 28 February 1935. 
Last day for questions: 14 December 1934. 


Association, 


Sheffield). 
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Members’ Column 


VACANCY FOR YOUNG ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
star wit! ( irchitectural 


A VACANCY occurs for a young assi 
ability. Must be capable of learning str 
Employer’s practice without detriment 
his profession. Previous knowledge 
necessary. but a high degree of efficier 
time be expected. Apply by lette1 
Bedford Row. W.¢ of. 

DISSOLUTION O|! 

THE PARTNERSHIP existing between 
and C. M. Boys Hinderer [F.] in Nairobi 
Colony and Protectorate, has been dissolve 
effect from September 1934. Mr. C. Bo 
under his own name in Kenya Colom 
being P.O. Box 201, Mombasa. 

HOUSE TO LI 

A MEMBER wishes to let his own residen 
the Golf Course. Two Reception Rox 
Maid’s self-contained suite. Central heatir 
# acre garden. {120 p.a. on lease. Rin pH 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

YOUNG ARCHITECT, Associate, with small pr ( 
accommodation in Baker Street district. I 
for consultations and large enough tor two d1 
including cleaning and lighting. mut 
architects would be considered \pply Box No 
R.I.B.A. 

ARCHITECT requires office accommodation near Cl 
Holborn tube station. Share of room or separate. App 

F.R.I.B.A. pEsIRES two rooms in Bloomsbury district, quiet posi- 
Box No. I o Secre- 


( ancery 
Bx x No 022 


99 


tion. State inclusive cost, heat, light, ete 
tary, R.1.B.A. 
PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 
AN ARCHITECT, after having practised abroad for some years and 
acquired considerable general experience, has returned to England 
and would like to find suitable employment \ to partner- 
ship.— Box No. 1235, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A 
A.R.I.B.A., 13 years’ wide experience of all branc! of pro- 
fessional practice, wishes to purchase partnership in’ established 
practice, preferably in North or East Ridit rks| Reply 
Box No. 2515. co Secretary R.I.B.A. 
NEW PRACTICI 
Mr. Cecix F. BARKER has started in pra 
Cheapside, Hanley, Staffordshire (Tel. 2 
CHANGE OF ADI 
THe address of Mr. Lawrence Wright | 


RESS 
1.| is now Mappin House 
156 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel. Museun 


Mr. G. B. Muarre, A.R.I.B.A. (formerly « yonegar and 
Mhatre, 24-28 Dalal Street, Fort, Bomba has opened a new office 
at 381, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, where 
trade catalogues, etc., should be sent 
PRACTICE FOR SALI 
PRACTICE for sale, with house, in South Devor reehold. All on 
one floor, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bath, kite hen, 2 w s, all rooms 


ponde nce 


panelled, automatic hot water, central heating, te electric It., 
130 ft. sea and river frontage with boathouse 74 by 20, and slip, 
full-size grass tennis court, pavilion. Only resident qua d architect. 
Excellent train service. Reply to Box No. 2915 


R.1LB.A. Secretary, 
Minutes IV 


SESSION 1934-193 

At the Fourth General Meeting of the Sessi 
Monday, 28 January 1935, at 8.30 p.1 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A.. President 

The attendance book was signed 
Members of Council >, 20 \ssociate 
Council), 2 Licentiates, and a large nur 

The Minutes of the Third General 


INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 9 F 


Ny 1935 


1935, having been published in the JOURNAL, wer 
onfirmed and signed as correct. 

Che Hon. Secretary announced the decease otf 

Winter Hargreaves Raffles, elected Licentiat 
1925 and transferred to Class of Retired Fellow 
Douglas Anderson, elected Associate 1905. 
\rnold Mostyn Opie, elected Associate 1920. 
\. Percy Fawckner, elected Licentiate 1911. 
And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute | 
entered on the Minutes and that a message of symp 
dolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

Mr. A. H. Moberly, M.A. [F.], Chairman of the B  Archi- 
tectural Education, having delivered his address to stucents, a vote 
mn. of Mr, 

by Mr, 


briefly responded to by 


as read, 


Fellow 


li loss be 
and con- 


of thanks was passed to him by acclamation, on the : 
W. H. Ansell, M.C.. Vice-President R.I.B.A., seco: 
Cecil Eaton, C.B., M.A.. and was 
Ir. Moberly 
The Presentation of Prizes was then made by the 
accordance with the Council’s Award. 
The proceedings ¢ losed at 9. $5 p-m. 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


For property in Great Britain only) 


‘ident in 


IMPORTANT CHANGES 
Che A.B.S. Insurance Department has for some years made 
a special feature of negotiating loans for house purchase for 
architects and their clients with a leading assurance office. 
The scheme has now been revised, the amount of the loan 
being increased to 8o per cent. and the charges of the office’s 
surveyor and solicitor being paid by the assurance office. 
Revised Terins 
80 per cent. of the value of the 
property as certified by the 
surveyor employed by the 
office. 
5 per cent. (gross). 
By means of an endowment 
assurance which discharges 
the loan at the end of 15 or 20 
years or at the earlier death of 
the borrower. 
N.B.—The office does not usually undertake loans under the 
terms of this prospectus on: 

Property of which the value exceeds £2,500, 

b) Property of the bungalow type, or where the accom- 
modation is of such a nature as to render the 
property not freely marketable, 

Property not in the sole occupation of the borrower, 
but where such properties are acceptable special terms will be 
quoted on application. 

Special Concessions to Architects 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that provided the plan and specification have been 
approved by the surveyor acting for the office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a certifi- 
cate from the office’s surveyor that the walls of the house are 
erected and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 

Please write for full particulars and a quotation from the 
Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 66 Portland Place, 
W.1. Telephone: Welbeck 5721. 


Amount of loan 


Rate of interest 
Repayment 
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